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@ . 
Magic Chef DESIGN CONTEST 


...is solidifying position of 


gas cooking in the modern home 


@ The gas industry is urged to tie in with the Magic 
Chef $18,000 competition for the best designed gas 
range of tomorrow. A “package” of suggested news 
releases has been prepared to suit the needs of the local 
dealer. These stories are yours by writing the adver- 
tising department of American Stove, 4301 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


To the utility companies and Magic Chef dealers this 
competition means added sales traffic. Contestants are 
being asked to visit your store for data on today’s 
ranges. This will be a perfect opportunity to acquaint 
these contestants, and especially your local architects 
and designers, with the type of gas merchandise you 
sell. Remember, these designers carry tremendous 
weight in deciding what appliances will be installed 
in tomorrow’s homes. With these planners thinking 
now along Magic Chef lines and your store becoming 
their headquarters for information, you’ve sub-con- 
sciously sold an important part of tomorrow’s market. 


Gas as an industry comes in for a large share of value 
from this design promotion. It’s a publicity “‘natural” 
for local gas companies. Large amounts of space in 
advertising and news stories are being used to ask the 
public to help plan America’s most popular gas range 
of the future . . . extra proof that the gas industry is 
always on the lookout for new ideas. Such space and 
time by your local press and radio give added impor- 
tance to gas as the truly modern fuel in your community. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


4301 Perkins Ave. e Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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“We tell friends to choose Servel . . . It’s always silent!” 
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campaign will sell 


your customers in I94 














TODAY more people than ever before are thinking 
ibout new Gas Refrigerators. To help you take 
advantage of this great opportunity, Servel is now 
running a powerful national advertising campaign. 
In these exciting, four-color ads, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Bennett, Jerry Colonna, Jane Wyman, Claire 
Trevor, Ray Milland and other famous stars, tell 
in their own words why they prefer Servel to all 
other refrigerators. 


These ads will be well read . . . will help sell the 


Better Homes and Gardens True Story 


look 


American Home House Beautiful 
House and Garden 





silence and long life of Gas Refrigeration to your 
customers. For studies show that people are at- 
tracted to ads that feature screen and radio celeb- 
rities, are interested in what they have to say. 

Important — Plan now to use specially prepared 
local newspaper ads that tie in with this great na- 
tional campaign. These newspaper ads feature the 
same celebrities . .. convincingly sell Servel’s unique 
advantages over your own signature. For details, 
write to Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 











Reg.U.S.Pat.Oft.| 
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High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky Splint unmatched 
for domestic use — now under development 
in Harlan County on the L. & N. Railroad. 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin | 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 


coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, W. Va., 
originating on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


Premium and standard qualities 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., ANTHRACITE in the entire range of Anthracite 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. burning characteristics. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET ..... . +. « « PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


<4 Branches > 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK 
BOSTON CINCINNATI NORFOLK 
BUFFALO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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THE TIME IS RIPE... 


ro SELL GAS! 


Now, with large numbers of 
home-owners planning to build 
or modernize, and having the 
money for the improvements 
they plan, the time is ripe for 
selling them gas—gas for heat- 
ing, gas for cooking, and gas for 
water heating and refrigeration. 


A big part of the story in selling 
gas service tells of its cleanliness, 
its reliability. Reliability m ns 
low consumer complaints ‘and 
high consumer satisfaction— 
both essential to building sales. 


BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS 
assure clean gas, insure reli- 
ability of gas service, reduce con- 
sumer complaints and service costs. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
2070 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « BIRMINGHAM - WASHINGTON 
> ty 


BLAW-KNOX cicanens 
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And if it’s good 
cooking, it’s 22 
to 1 that it was 
done with 


CAS 
America's Preferred 
Cooking Fut 














And discriminating homemakers 
who want perfect cooking results— 
obtained with automatic ease and 
simplicity — will insist upon 


Cribbon & Sexton's famous 





UNIVERSAL GAS RANGE 
pAmerica's Preferred 
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Convert 100% to PROPANE 











‘ACTS 


GASAIR is completely 
Automatic. 


» 


GASAIR requires no 
Holders, no Power, no 
Buildings. 


« 


GASAIR is the only 
“packaged” Gas Plant 
on the market. 


with GASAI R 


Get Operating Expenses 
down to Bed Rock” 


If you have a small to medium sized Utility you 
can... 


Tear Down your HOLDERS! Eliminate all those BUILDINGS! ~~ 
Sell that obsolete EQUIPMENT! Get down to “bed-rock” on 
your OPERATING EXPENSES with GASAIR! 


Get clear away from LABOR TROUBLES — 
BY-PRODUCTS and all COSTLY OPERATION! 


GASAIR does a BETTER JOB 


GASAIRS are now serving Utility and Industry, from the 
small to the largest, throughout the country on Peak 
Load, Standby and 100% Service. 


A Pacific Gas Corp. engineer will gladly discuss your 
situation with you. You will be under no obligation. 
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LP Gas-Air and Manufactured Gas 


N CONSIDERING the use of 

Propane and Butane mixtures 

with Air for purposes of peak- 
load shaving, the tests about which 
this paper is written were made at 
our McBride Street Service Station. 
It was desired to learn the limits of 
complete interchangeability and the 
most suitable LP Gas-Air mixture 
for Propane and Butane with 100% 
Coke Oven Gas, 100% Carburetted 
Water Gas and an intermediate mix- 
ture of these two gases correspond- 
ing to the composition of our send- 
out gas on peak-load days. 

The advantage of using LP- Gas- 
Air mixtures to supplement our coke 
oven gas output in the Spring and 
Fall would be considerable, permit- 
ting the Water Gas Plant to remain 
shut down until there is sufficient 
load to require the continuous op- 
eration of at least one set. This ar- 
rangement would permit the longer 
use of generator house personnel for 
summer maintenance work in the 
plant. 

The choice of appliances represen- 
tative of those in use in the field was 
somewhat limited when these tests 
were begun; however, the following 
types were obtained: 

One 20-gallon underfired automatic 
hot water storage heater having a 
round burner with one slotted port 
and a thermocouple type safety pilot. 

One modern gas range. 

One six cubic foot refrigerator. 

One gas fired steam radiator. 

These appliances were equipped 
with manometers for indicating the 
respective manifold pressures and 
were all connected to a common 
manifold which could be supplied 
with gas through an 80 cu. ft. wet 
test meter from either of two 25 cu. 
ft. gas holders or direct from the 
Street. 

In addition to the standard appli- 
ances previously mentioned, two 


Mixtures 


By 
Warren E. Churchill 


Chief Chemist 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


others were used to obtain specific in- 
formation on the test gases. 

A laboratory test burner was made 
from a former side-arm water heater 
burner which was removed from the 
heater and fitted with a sampling 
tube which was brazed to the bottom 
of the burner head. With this round 
burner which had raised drilled ports 
and a straight venturi mixer it was 
possible to analyze the burner head 
mixtures obtained with the test gases. 
The +34 M.S.D. ports and the rela- 
tively low burner port rating of 
23,200 B.T.U. per square inch of 
port area, was typical of the older 
types of top range burners on our 
lines. 

The second piece of equipment 
found to be very useful was a 
“Rochester type Test Burner.’”* Al- 
though this burner has not been rec- 
ommended to be used as the sole fac- 
tor for determining the interchange- 
ability of gases, it does however per- 
mit one to see and compare the cone- 
forming characteristics of gases. 

In order to duplicate field condi- 
tions as near as possible, all of the 
appliances were adjusted for their 
rated input on 530 B.T.U., 0.38 SP. 
GR. coke oven gas, with the primary 
air shutter set to give a flame slightly 
softer than normal. This has been 
standard practice in the field to pre- 
vent hard flames and flashbacks in 
the winter time when the specific 
gravity has been raised as high as 





Combustion 
by Louts 
De- 


* Determination of — the 
Characteristics of Fuel Gases, 
Shnidman, American Gas Journal, 
cember, 1940. 


0.50 due to the use of water gas. 

In each case the appliance was al- 
lowed to operate long enough to heat 
up so that the burner input reached 
equilibrium before the rating was set 
on Coke Oven Gas. In subsequent 
tests however when burner operation 
on the LP gas became critical, then 
operation was checked also from a 
cold-start. 

Both the Propane and Butane were 
obtained in 100 Ib. cylinders. A pres- 
sure regulator was used to reduce the 
gas pressure to 12” H.O column, the 
gas then was passed through a tem- 
pering coil immersed in warm water 
so that it entered the storage holders 
at room temperature. 

The test gases were made up in 
the storage holders, and the oxygen 
content checked with an Orsat. 
Junker tests were made to check the 
heating value of the final mixtures 
used for testing. 


Test Results 
Propane-Air and Coke Oven Gas 


The first set of tests were made 
with a 920 B.T.U. propane-air mix- 
ture. When this gas was substituted 
100% for the .38 Sp. Gr. 530 B.T.U. 
coke oven gas, the following results 
were obtained: 


A. Modern Gas Range 


1. The Giant top burner rated 
at 12,000 B.T.U./Hr. input with a 
port rating of 23,600 B.T.U./sq. 
in. of port area, operated with 
small luminous tips on the inner 
cones. The burner input dropped 
only 0.7%. 

2. The Loop type Oven Burner, 


rated at 22,000 B.T.U./Hr. input 
with a port rating of 38,900 
B.T.U./sq. in., could not operate 


with the 920 B.T.U. gas due to 
complete lifting or blowing-off of 
the flames from the burner head. 
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B. Twenty Gallon Underfired 
Water Heater 


The pilot burner was unstable 
due to the tendency of the flames 
to lift momentarily from the ports. 

The main burner with an input 
of 20,000 B.T.U./Hr. and a slotted 
port with a rating of 25,600 
B.T.U./sq. in. operated from “a 
cold start with a luminous fringe 
to the outer flame. This disap- 
peared when the burner became 
hot. There was a tendency for the 
flame to lift from the hot burner. 


C. Gas Steam Radiator 
This burner having 250 No. 45 
M.S.D. drilled ports with a rating 
of 24,500 B.T.U./sq. in. of area, 
operated at 32,300 B.T.U./Hr. in- 
put without any sign of trouble. 


D. Refrigerator 


With the No. 96 burner spud 
normally supplied with this unit, 
the burner operated with a bright 
luminous tipped flame with well 
defined light green inner cones. 
The input was found to have in- 
creased 5.9%. The bypass flame 
had a luminous tip but the safety 
pilot remained open all right. 

A No. 95 burner spud has been 
used at the same 2,450 B.T.U./Hr. 
input to overcome troubles in the 
jeld due to insufficient primary-air. 
[his combination with its higher 
nanometer pressure still gave a lu- 
minous tipped flame which had a 
cendency to lift from its port. 

The results of the tests with the 
J20 B.T.U. Propane- Air mixture 
showed that although the desired 
B.T.U. vs. specific gravity relation- 
ship had been obtained to give the 
same input rating as on .38 Sp. Gr. 
530 B.T.U. coke: oven gas, the mix- 
ture could not be used as 100% inter- 
changeable because of blowing or lift- 
ing flames and luminous tips. 

Similar tests made with propane- 
air mixtures of 855, 751, and 600 
B.T.U. per cu. ft. showed that the 
burner inputs dropped and the tend- 
ency toward blewing and _ lifting 
flames increased as the heating values 
were lowered. Tests made with the 
980 B.T.U. propane-air mixture 
showed that the blowing and lifting 
tendency was not corrected and the 
burners which previously had slightly 
luminous flames became decidedly 
luminous. 

The results obtained on the Lab- 
oratory Test Burner showed that 
with the 920 B.T.U. propane - air 
mixture the same input was obtained 
as with .38 Sp. Gr., 530 B.T.U. coke 
oven gas. The flames however were 
unstable, having light green inner 
cones with poorly formed tips, show- 
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ing a tendency to lift from the ports 
momentarily. Analyses of the burner 
head mixtures showed them to in- 
crease from 169 B.T.U./cu. ft. for 
coke oven gas to 181 B.T.U./cu. ft. 
for 920 B.T.U. propane-air. 

The Rochester Test Burner gave 
the following comparison when 
changing from .38 Sp. Gr. 530 
B.T.U. coke oven gas to 920 B.T.U. 
propane-air mixture: 

The burner number (the setting 
giving an inner cone height of 1”) 
increased from 88 to 127. The total 
flame height at the burner number 
setting increased from 27%” to 314”. 

The “Yellow Tip Number” for the 
920 B.T.U. propane-air mixture was 
107 which was considerably higher 
than the burner number for coke 
oven gas. 

This data further substantiated the 
appliance tests in showing that al- 
though the factors of B.T.U. and 
specific gravity were properly re- 
lated, the difference in gas composi- 
tion was sufficient to prevent com- 
plete interchangeability of the 920 
B.T.U. propane-air mixture with 
coke oven gas, 

The next series of tests were made 
to determine the maximum amount 
of 920 B.T.U. propane-air that could 
be mixed with coke oven gas and still 
maintain satisfactory operation of 
our appliances. 


The results showed that 69.0% of 
the 920 B.T.U. propane-air with the 
coke oven gas gave an 800 B.T.U., 
.91 Sp. Gr, gas which was not alto- 
gether satisfactory due to a tendency 
to form luminous tipped inner cones 
on the range top burner and under- 
fired water heater. There was no 
sign of any lifting or blowing on the 
oven burner. 

The next mixture consisting of 
50.4% of the 920 B.T.U. propane- 
air with 49.6% coke oven gas gave 
a 724 B.T.U., .77 Sp. Gr. test gas. 

Satisfactory operation was ob- 
tained on each of the appliances pre- 
viously mentioned with no sign of 
borderline conditions, with the ex- 
ception of the refrigerator. In this 
case, the No. 96 burner spud nor- 
mally supplied gave on the maximum 
input setting a stable flame which 
however had a slight luminous tip 
on the inner cone. The outer flame 
was blue. The burner input at this 
point was 1.6% higher than the coke 
oven gas setting. The bypass flame 
had a slight luminous tip. 

The No. 95 burner spud in the 
same burner was free from any sign 
of a luminous tip on the inner cone 
at the maximum input which was 
found to be 2.0% over the coke 


oven gas setting. The bypass flame 
had a very slight luminous tip. 

Tests made with 23.6% of the 920 
B.T.U. propane-air with 76.4% coke 
oven gas, giving a 618 B.T.U., .56 
Sp. Gr. mixture, gave an excellent 
burner operation on all the appliances 
previously mentioned. 

With 9.9% of the 920 B.T.U. pro- 
pane-air and 90.1% coke oven gas, 
the resulting 567 B.T.U., .467 Sp. 
Gr. mixture when interchanged with 
100% coke oven gas was distinguish- 
able only by a slight increase in the 
definition of the inner cones of the 
various burner flames. 

In order to include in our results 
a luminous flame burner and two 
blue flame burners with extremely 
high burner port ratings, a recent set 
of tests was made on the following 
equipment : 

A modern gas range with a kitchen 
heating front having a_ luminous 
flame burner with a thermocouple 
type safety pilot. This burner is 
rated at 30,000 B.T.U. per hour in- 
put and has 79 No. 72 M.S.D. ports. 

A conversion type automatic hot 
water heater burner having an input 
of 9,500 B.T.U./hour and a burner 
port rating of 55,000 B.T.U./sq. in. 

A side-arm automatic hot water 
storage heater having an input of 
25,000 B.T.U./hour with a burner 
port rating of 55,000 B.T.U./sq. in. 

The following results were ob- 
tained on a 633 B.T.U., .56 Sp. Gr. 
test gas consisting of 27.0% of 914 
B.T.U. propane-air and 73.0% coke 
oven gas. 

On the luminous flame burner 
there was a slight elongation of the 
flames. The luminous tips increased 
approximately % of an inch in 
length. The burner input dropped 
0.9%. 

Both of the blue flame burners 
with their high port ratings operated 
with stable flames and no sign of 
luminous tips in either case. 


With 40.4% of the 914 B.T.U. 
propane-air mixture and 59.6% coke 
oven gas, a 686 B.T.U., .68 Sp. Gr. 
test gas gave the following results: 


On the luminous flame burner, the 
luminous tips increased to approxi- 
mately 54” in length. The burner in- 
put dropped 1.0%. Both blue flame 
burners operated satisfactorily. 

With a test gas containing 52.6% 
of the 914 B.T.U. propane-air mix- 
ture and 47.4% coke oven gas, hav- 
ing a heating value of 732 B.T.U. 
and .775 Sp. Gr., the results were as 
follows : 

The luminous: flame burner oper- 
ated satisfactorily. The luminous tips 
lengthened out approximately 34 of 
an inch. 








The side-arm water heater burner 
functioned satisfactorily but the con- 
version type burner had small lu- 
minous tips on the inner cones. 
When the cast iron combustion 
chamber was placed over the burner, 
the luminous tips disappeared. 


Propane-Air and 
Carburetted Water Gas- 
Coke Oven Gas Mixture 


The results of tests made with a 
41.1% carburetted water gas—58.9% 
coke oven gas mixture showed that 
on 810 B.T.U. propane-air mixture 
provided the proper B.T.U.-specific 
gravity relationship and was inter- 
changeable up to 35.5% without any 
signs of instability. Blue flame burn- 
ers were satisfactory up to 47.3%, 
while on the luminous flame burner 
ignition was very slow with a cold 
burner. Once lighted, the flames ap- 
peared quite stable. 

Data obtained from the laboratory 
test burner and Rochester test burn- 
er indicated that the 810 B.T.U. pro- 
pane-air gas was interchangeable 
with the 41.1% carburetted water 
gas 58.9% coke oven gas mixture 
within the limits indicated on the ap- 
pliance tests. 

With a base gas consisting of 
55.6% carburetted water gas and 
44.4% coke oven gas having a heat- 
ing value of 534 B.T.U. and specific 
gravity of .56, it was found that a 
790 B.T.U. propane-air mixture was 
interchangeable up to 32.0%. The 
upper limit of interchangeability as 
distinguished by failure on one of 
the test appliances was not deter- 
mined for this mixture. 


Propane-Air and 
Carburetted Water 
Gas Mixtures 


Test results were obtained from 
the operation of the appliances with 
100% carburetted water gas as the 
base gas, using 745 B.T.U. and 690 
B.T.U. propane-air mixtures as the 
diluent gases. 

Initial tests showed that the 745 
B.T.U. propane-air mixture was a 
bit too high as the burner input was 
increased 3.0%. It was possible to 
add up to 25.5% of this mixture be- 
fore trouble was encountered. In this 
case, the luminous flame burner was 
the limiting factor due to slow igni- 
tion of the main burner from the 
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Limits of Interchangeability 


With Coke Oven Gas 
Carburetted Water Gas 
and Coke Oven Gas 
Carburetted Water Gas 





Propane 
50%—920 B.T.U. 


35%—810 B.T.U. 
25%—690 B.T.U. 


Butane 
50%—935 B.T.U. 


30%—850 B.T.U. 
31%—850 B.T.U. 





pilot. Once lighted the flames were 
stable. 

Tests made using a 690 B.T.U. 
propane-air with the carburetted 
water gas showed that when the pro- 
portion of the above propane-air gas 
reached 25% in the test gas, trouble 
from slow ignition of the luminous 
flame burner would be encountered. 
In this case as also true with the 745 
B.T.U. propane-air gas test, the lu- 
minous flames were stable once the 
burner was lighted. The burner in- 
put was 1.5% lower than with 
straight water gas. 

The tests made to determine the 
limits of interchangeability of the 
following butane - air mixtures were 
made on the same appliances used on 
the propane-air mixtures, with the 
exception of the modern range with 
the luminous flame kitchen heating 
burner. The tests made with 100% 
coke oven gas as the base, did not 
include any type of luminous flame 
burner. The remaining tests with the 
coke oven gas—carburetted water gas 
base and also those on 100% car- 
buretted water gas do include results 
obtained with a luminous flame burn- 
er mounted without a combustion 
chamber. 


Test Results 
Butane-Air and Coke Oven Gas 


A 935 B.T.U. Butane-Air mixture 
was found to be best suited for inter- 
changing’ with our coke oven gas and 
could be used in concentrations up to 
50% of the test gas mixture with sat- 
isfactory operation of the blue flame 
appliances. When used in excess of 
50%, first luminous tips, then blow- 
ing and lifting of the flames oc- 
curred, 


Butane-Air and Carburetted 
Water-Gas-Coke Oven Gas 
Mixtures 


It was found that up to 30% of 
an 850 B.T.U. butane-air mixture 
could be used with a base gas of 
47% carburetted water gas and 53% 
coke oven gas. There was a 3.8% 
burner input drop with this test gas. 
The limiting factor was due to the 
formation of luminous tips on the 
conversion type water heater. 


Butane-Air and 
Carburetted Water Gas 


Tests made with an 850 B.T.U. 
butane-air mixture and carburetted 
water gas, showed up to 31% could 
be used in the test gas. Above this 
point, luminous tips were obtained 
on the conversion type water heater 
burner. The luminous flame burner 
showed no sign of trouble due to 
lifting or slow lighting. The burner 
input was 1.9% lower than that ob- 
tained with the base gas. 

With a 750 B.T.U. butane-air mix- 
ture the burner input dropped 11.5%. 
This mixture could be used up to 
35% before trouble was encountered 
due to poor ignition and lifting or 
blowing off of the flames from the 
oven burner. 

In first using LP gases mixed with 
air to supplement base load equip- 
ment and for peak load shaving, the 
heating value and specific gravity of 
the sendout gas will rise to levels 
considerably above those previously 
experienced. The base load gas, how- 
ever, will have to be kept at the heat- 
ing value used when the limits of in- 
terchangeability were determined, 
otherwise appliance input ratings will 
not be properly maintained. The 
thermocouple type safety pilots on 
our newer appliances react unfavor- 
ably to reduced inputs. 

The luminous flame burner and 
loop type oven burner were found to 
be critical in regard to slow ignition 
when the limit of interchangeability 
is approached. 

In general, the appearance of the 
flames and the quietness of operation 
is improved when LP gas is mixed 
with either coke oven or carburetted 
water gas. 

If the LP gas to be used for the 
first time is introduced in a low con- 
centration in the sendout gas, the 
borderline appliances having _lint- 
clogged primary-air shutters or ab- 
normal input settings will not cause 
service calls to reach alarming pro- 
portions. 





Presented at the Operating Division 
Meeting, New England Gas Association, 
Boston, January 17th, 1946. 
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HE SPULLIGHT of interest 

in the gas industry is currently 

focused on the us of LP gas in 
its production processes. The 
opinions and action may be classified 
under two Jheads: pyrolysis with re- 
sulting chemical reformation, and 
mixed or undiluted use of the raw 
material directly in the gas stream. 
The former is being actively prac- 
ticed in our Waterbury Plant pur- 
suant to initial experiments by Mr. 
H. M. Kopp of our company, and 
the results are a matter of record 
and worthy of continued attention 
and research. It is the purpose of 
this paper to make available data on 
the latter consideration — practical 
information gained to date from the 
initial steps in an actual test and re- 
search program designed to establish 
the limitations which must be recog- 
nized to meet service requirements 
in any application of LP gas mixing. 

The mixing of LP gases, air di- 
luted or not, with base gases such as 
carburetted water gas or coke oven 
gas, is attractive because of the low 
investment, low producing cost and 
simplicity of operation attendant to 
the process. Aside from the econ- 
omic aspects relating to plant invest- 
ment and producing costs, relation 
between base and peak demands, 
quantities of gases available at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, location with 
respect to source of supply, reliabil- 
ity of supply and others, there is the 
exceedingly important requirement 
of utilization in the appliances. If 
good service conditions are to be 
maintained and readjustment of ap- 
pliances avoided in changing from 
one gas to another, definite limits 
governing variations in heating value, 
specific gravity and chemical com- 
position must not be exceeded. 

The essential data accumulated to 
date deals with the interchange of 
carburetted water gas with propane- 
air mixtures when used to mix with, 
or replace the base carburetted water 
gas on which appliance adjustment 
has been made. 

Propane, with a tested heat value 
of 2,422 Btu and 1.35 specific grav- 
ity, was used and metered mixtures 
produced in a 40 cubic foot gasome- 
ter provided with a motor-driven 
mixing device for rapid diffusion of 
the blended gases. The carburetted 
water gas used was one of normal 
chemical constituency, specific gravity 
and a heat value of 530 Btu. 
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LP - AIR - Manufactured Gas Mixtures 


By 
David W. Price 


Engineer 
The Connecticut Light and Power Co. 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

A group of appliances regularly 
supplied and adjusted for carburetted 
water gas were used in the tests. 
They were selected as representing 
the complete range of types from old 
to modern, including both luminous 
and blue flame burners. 

It should be understood that a 
great number of observations were 
made involving considerable judg- 
ment of test results to decide whether 
or not the performance of appliance 
burners on a given mixture was sat- 
isfactory. Interpretations are thus 
rendered susceptible to varying con- 
clusions and are admissible of proof, 
except within the tolerances gener- 
ally conceded to be possible in field 
practice. Such condition then must 
be accepted since field practice does 
not permit determinations of the ab- 
solute and definite dividing line be- 
tween satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory burner performance. The re- 
sults further reflect our own situa- 
tion, independent of that of other 
companies, and are related to the 
number and type of burners preva- 
lent on our system. We believe they 
are conservative enough to be usable 
for immediate practical application. 

The adjoining graph sheet depicts 
the characteristics of propane-air- 
carburetted water gas mixtures and 
indicates the important facts dis- 
closed. It was not deemed practical 
to supply all detailed data collected 
during our tests, but rather to pre- 
sent a summary of the broad con- 
clusions reached. 

1. It appears advisable to select a 
propane-air mixture of a Btu content 
which provides constant thermal in- 
put and equal to the base gas input 
for any given gas pressure. In our 
case this is a mixture of 695 Btu. 

Deviations above or below this heat 
value will cause increased or de- 
creased thermal inputs respectively. 
Decreased thermal inputs may be de- 
sired because of economy, but should 
not be lowered to a point which will 
impair service. If thermal inputs 
are kept constant and equal to those 
obtained on the base gas, then satis- 
factory appliance performance is re- 
tained from the standpoint of heat 
requirements, and leaves us to deal 
only with the question of combustion 
characteristics. 


2. The limits to which the 695 Btu 
propane-air mixture may be used tu 
mix with carburetted water gas, and 
still retain satisfactory combustion 
characteristics are shown for com- 
plete interchange embodying frequent 
demands or demands of long duration 
during which time appliances may be 
adjusted or installed on the limiting 
mixture and the sendout gas subse- 
quently reverted back to the base 
gas. They are also shown for short 
or infrequent demands during which 
time there is no likelihood of adjust- 
ments being made on the limiting 
mixture. Luminous flame burners 
are not included in this latter cate- 
gory because they either will or will 
not tolerate the limiting mixture and 
because the flames are non-aerated 
and not subject to primary air pre- 
mixing. 

3. Limit “A”—Limit for complete 
interchange on luminous flame burn- 
ers is shown to be 20% of the pro- 
pane-air mixture in the total mix- 
ture or an increase in the base gas 
volume of 25%. 

We wish to point out that with a 
few exceptions, this low limit of in- 
terchangeability on luminous flame 
burners can be increased to be equal 
to or higher than the limit on blue 
flame burners by using a port spac- 
ing not greater than %4” and port 
sizes not smaller than No. 68 drill 
size. It may be advisable to consider 
such changes on burners in the field 
to permit the higher limits of mix- 
ing. The answer will be found in a 
study of the economics involved and 
should be favorable because’ of the 
relatively low number of such burn- 
ers usually found in use. We, how- 
ever, have a large number of lum- 
inous flame burners with wide port 
spacing and port sizes of under No. 
70 drill size. 

We propose to apply further study 
to this subject, because it is felt that 
luminous flame burners offer too 
many advantages from the standpoint 
of general customer acceptance and 
satisfaction to have any obstacle 
placed in the way of their future de- 
velopment. 

4. Limit “B”—Limit for complete 
interchange on blue flame burners is 
shown to be 30% of the propane-air 
mixture in the total mixture or an in- 
crease in the base gas volume of 
42.8%. 

5. Limit “C’—Limit for infre- 
quent demands is shown to be 40% 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPANE-AIR-CARBURETTED WATER GAS MIXTURES 
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of the propane-air mixture in the to- 
tal mixture or an increase in the base 
gas volume of 66.6%. 

6. Chemical composition plays the 
most important, if not the controlling 
factor, in establishing the permissible 
limitations. 

Changes in chemical composition 
leading to a reduction in ignition vel- 
ocity first affects luminous flame 
burners and evidences itself by lift- 
ing of the flame and refusal of the 
flames to propagate from port to 
port. As previously stated, closer 
spacing and larger ports will greatly 
relieve the condition, but care must 
be taken to prevent tendency toward 
incomplete combustion or the emis- 
sion of sooty particles by port sizes 
of too large a size. Blue flame burn- 
ers are likewise affected but will tol- 
erate generally lower ignition veloci- 





ties than luminous flame burners. 

It is believed that the free hydro- 
gen and inert content of the base gas 
form a criterion of limits of mixing. 
The curves show that Limit “B” co- 
incides with the point of crossing or 
point of equal percentages of the free 
hydrogen and inert content in the 
mixed gases. We noted distinct evi- 
dence of departure from good com- 
bustion characteristics when the in- 
ert content of the total mixture be- 
gins to exceed the free hydrogen con- 
tent. Again this is primarily true of 
blue flame burners but not necessarily 
true of luminous flame burners, 
where the latter involve high jet ve- 
locities because of the small ports 
generally used, and the problem is 
more closely allied to the physical ef- 
fect of low flame speeds. 
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It can be assumed therefore, that © 
base gases with higher free hydro 
gen content than that in carburetted 
water gas will permit higher limits 
of mixing. 

7. It is believed essential that each 
gas company investigating the pos- 
sible use of LP-air mixtures make a 
careful study of its own local situa- 
tion, irrespective of the conclusions 
of other companies, especially if ap- 
pliances of any outstanding unusual 
nature exist on their system. 

8. We have found no straight pro- 
pane-air gas mixture to be inter- 
changeable with or that can replace 
carburetted water gas, without ap- 
pliance readjustment, replacement or 
rebuilding. 

9. The foregoing test results we 
believe serve a pattern for future in- 
vestigation. Since it is significant 
that other base gases may allow wider 
limits of mixing and minor appliance 
changes may serve the same purpose, 
we are planning to continue our re- 
search work with mixtures of LP 
gas and coke oven gas, blue gas, pro- 
ducer gas, hydrogen, inert free gases 
and others, in single or multiple mix- 
tures. It is our expectation that dis- 
closure of important information will 
result. 

10. We urge that all companies de- 
velop similar investigational work 
and shape and make available their 
own conclusions in the interest of as- 
sured progress of this important sub- 
ject. 


The writer gratefully acknowledges 
the valued support of Mr. J. R. 
Beccia, Assistant Engineer and Mr. 
F. J. LaFleur, Chemist, in the pro- 
curement of the data herein pre- 
sented. 





Presented at N.E.G.A. Operating Divi- 
sion Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
January 17, 1946. 





Change in Date for A.G.A. 


Conference 


The A.G.A. Conference on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas originally scheduled 
in Toledo for Thursday and Friday, March 
28 and 29, has been moved one day to 
Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30. 
It will be held at the same location, the 
Commodore Perry Hotel. 

A full program has been prepared for 
the two day conference which will in- 
clude informative addresses and papers 
on: Prepared Atmospheres, LP Gas 
Standby, Heating for Plastics Processing, 
Commercial Water Heaters and Boilers, 
The Industrial and Commercial Gas En- 
gineer’s Opportunities, High Speed Direct 
Heating, and many others of vital interest 
to all gas men. 
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Revised Industrial ‘Sales Course 
Adopted to Meet Post War Conditions 


HE Southern California Gas Co. 
of Los Angeles has completed 
a comprehensive program along 
sales training lines designed to en- 
able sales personnel to meet the 
changed conditions in the selling field 
which the transition from war- to 
peace-time operations brought about. 

In this program the training of in- 
dustrial gas salesmen has been given 
due attention. To obtain the story 
of what the company is doing to 
train industrial gas salesmen to meet 
the huge demand for industrial gas 
that will be made upon it beginning 
in 1946, when the new-factory con- 
struction program in the Los An- 
geles area is expected to be in full 
swing, this reporter interviewed R. 
C. Terradell, supervisor of sales 
training, for the firm. 

The industrial gas load of the 
Southern California Gas Co. during 
wartime was actually larger than at 
the outbreak of hostilities. This was 
due to the demands for service from 
the numerous war plants, many of 
them entirely new, that operated in 
Southern California during the war 
vears and increased demand for gas 
from existing plants which expanded 
for war production. As a result, the 
company’s industrial gas department 
was one of its busiest divisions dur- 
ing the war and absorbed, on a tem- 
porary basis, considerable of the per- 
sonnel from departments in which 
activity had decreased. The retrans- 
fer of personnel from temporary 
duty in the industrial department to 
former duties was started last Sep- 
tember. 

While a decrease in the demand 
for industrial gas took place in the 
months which immediately followed 
the close of the war due to the tem- 
porary closing for conversion of 
many plants, the industrial load of 
the company is expected to rebound 
to its wartime volume in 1946. Tem- 
porary postwar decline in the indus- 
trial gas load was caused, to some 
extent, by production cutbacks in 
aircraft and shipbuilding plants and 
in the smaller factories which sup- 
plied parts and tools to the iarger 
producers. 


Industrial Gas Load 


The assumption that this utility’s 
industrial gas load will ultimately re- 
turn to practically the wartime vol- 


ume is predicated on several factors. 
Among these is the fact that, during 
the war, innumerable small plants 
were established in the Los Angeles 
area which used industrial gas, some 
of these plants having no connection 
with the war effort. Many small 
plants which came into being as so- 
called “war babies” to produce air- 
plane parts, tools and other items for 
war use, lost the mainstay of their 
existence when airplane and_ ship 
contracts were cut back. 

While some of these specialty fac- 
tories are expected to go out of busi- 
ness (some have already closed), 
quite a number are expected to go 
into production of other products 
and become permanent users of in- 
dustrial gas. 

How rapidly the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.’s industrial load will 
rebound to its wartime level, or how 
big the ultimate postwar load will be, 
depends on several things, it was 
pointed out: When and how quickly 
the many new factories for which 
plans have been announced can be 
built ; how many of the existing small 
plants will stay in business and re- 
convert; when the reconversion will 
be completed; and how soon con- 
struction in general can move into 
high gear with ample materials for 
building and remodeling. 


Personnel Training 
Program 


While the personnel training pro- 
gram undertaken by the Southern 
California Gas Co. covers every con- 
ceivable need for sales training in 
the immediate postwar period, when 
many training problems of a tem- 
porary character will be encountered, 
the program as a whole has been de- 
signed with sufficient flexibility to 
enable it to be revised and amended 
for use as a permanent program for 
sales training in years to come. 

The program does not concern it- 
self solely with industrial sales de- 
partment personnel but embraces a 
broad plan for training all types of 
sales personnel which has contact 
with the public. 

The training of industrial gas 
salesmen has been allotted the atten- 
tion in the program which the impor- 
tance of that department in overall 
company sales operations warrants. 


The company attacked the question 
of a training program as far bacl. 
as November, 1944. Two types of 
training were considered and event- 
ually were incorporated in the pro- 
gram. These are basic training and 
advanced training. 

In the preliminary discussions 
which preceded the development of 
the program one of the objectives 
was to discover, by a study of job 
classifications, the common denomi- 
nator which ran through each job 
classification in the sales department. 

Once the company discovered the 
common denominator, it was in -posi- 
tion to prepare a_ basic training 
course that would supply the needed 
information and aid those employees 
in certain techniques which each 
worker would find useful on his job. 
The firm, therefore, developed a 
basic training course, which was 
placed in operation shortly after the 
close of the war last fall. 


Basic Training 
Explained 


The basic training course is given 
to all existing as well as new em- 
ployees of the sales department. As 
soon as a person is accepted for em- 
ployment, he or she is enrolled in the 
indoctrination class. Indoctrination 
is the main objective of the basic 
training course. New employees are 
not permitted to engage in active 
work in their respective job classifi- 
cations until they have completed the 
indoctrination course. 

Classes are held eight hours a day, 
five days a week for two weeks. Fol- 
lowing completion of the indoctrina- 
tion course the new employees are 
assigned to the jobs and engage in 
their first work. 

After a satisfactory basic training 
course, emphasizing the indoctrina- 
tion principle, had been set up, the 
company’s training staff turned its 
attention to the development of an 
advanced training program. 

The objective of the advanced 
training program is to provide train- 
ing material and courses which deal 
with the specific duties of the various 
job classifications within the sales 
department. This advanced training 
is given concurrently with activity 
on the job. 


Specific Job Training 
Given 
A dozen or more courses, designed 


to supply specific training for job 
classifications, are available in the ad- 
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vanced training schedule, including 
the following job classifications : 


Industrial plant gas salesmen 


Salesmen who contact hotels and 
restaurants 


Architect and builder contact men 
Dealer representatives 


Domestic gas sales and appliance rep- 
resentatives 


Appliance consultants 
New-construction salesmen 


Sales department clerical personnel, 
to ground them for duty in the sales 
department. 


Main extension representatives. 


While all new employees of the 
sales department undergo basic train- 
ing, only the course which applies di- 
rectly to a worker’s specific job clas- 
sification must be taken in the ad- 
vanced program. For instance, sales- 
men occupied exclusively with the 
sale of industrial gas to factories 
must take the advanced course pre- 
pared for “Industrial Plant Gas 
Salesmen,” but are not required to 
attend classes for “Architect and 
Builder Contact Men,” or the other 
classification courses. The curricu- 
lum for each class has been prepared 
to meet the specific needs of the va- 
rious types of jobs. 


Training Industrial Gas 
Salesmen 


The advanced training course for 
industrial plant gas’ salesmen is 
aimed chiefly toward thorough indoc- 
trination over and above that pro- 
vided in the basic training program. 
The company takes the position that 
selling industrial gas requires prac- 
tical as well as technical knowledge. 
All its industrial gas salesmen must 
be competent engineers in gas tech- 
nology and no attempt is made in 
the training classes to touch upon 
the highly technical and engineering 
phases of their job. 

Since the Southern .California Gas 
Company’s sales training program 
was still in process of development 
as. this article was written (Decem- 
ber), more complete details cannot 
be presented at this time. However, 
the nature of the project, as dis- 
closed by a review of a topical out- 
line, indicates it will be a detailed, 
comprehensive sales training effort 
for a permanent training program 
which can easily be amended and 
modernized to meet changing condi- 
tions in the years to come, 
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This organization is staffed and 
equipped to design, fabricate and 
erect any kind of tank you want— 
anywhere you want it. This in- 
cludes dry seal gas holders, con- 
densers, rectifying towers, buta- 
diene storage, gasoline storage, ac- 
cumulators—the complete list in- 
cludes well over 300 different kinds 
of tanks! 

When you ask Stacey Brothers 
to bid on a tank you may be sur- 
prised to find unusual recommen- 
dations regarding design and con- 
struction features. You will profit 
from these innovations in terms 
of weight reduction, longer tank 
life and lower initial cost. 

Our bid won’t cost you a cent; 
it may save you thousands of dol- 
lars. Why not give us the oppor- 
tunity... 
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Tue Stacey Brotruers Gas 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


One of the Dresser Industries 


5535 Vine Street Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


ANY PRACTICAL SIZE OR SHAPE 
OF TANK. This Stacey-Klonne type dry 
seal gas holder has a ten million cubic foot 
capacity. In this design a “piston”, with 
a patented mechanical seal, moves up or 
down in the shell as gas volume in- 
creases or decreases 
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NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


S 35 Railroad Ave. South Norwalk, Conn. 
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HE operating division of the 

New England Gas Association 

held an afternoon and evening 
meeting at the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Jan. 17th. Attendance 170. 

The first paper presented was “LP- 
Air and Manufactured Gas Mix- 
tures” by Warren E. Churchill, Chief 
Chemist, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co. in which he discussed tests made 
on appliances known to be critical in 
their operation on gases of varying 
compositions. He was followed by 
David W. Price, Engineer, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co., Water- 
bury. Mr. Price discussed perform- 
ance characteristics of propane-air 
and carburetted water gas mixtures. 
Both papers are printed in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. a: 

John E. Huston, Industrial Engi- 
neer, The Bridgeport Gas Light Co. 
prepared a paper titled “Industrial 
Load Developments During the 
War,” Mr. Huston said in part: “We 
were faced with a 564% increase 
in industrial load between 1938 and 
1943. Industrial sales became almost 
50% of our total sendout. 

“Around 1938 additional gas gener- 
ating equipment was purchased which 
was to take care of normal expansion 
over the next eighteen to twenty 
years. This increased the generating 
capacity of the plant by 50%. How- 
ever, this generating capacity was al- 
most immediately absorbed by war 
industries when it was installed in 
late 1941. 

“Not only where we obliged to 
supply this tremendous increase but 
there was an influx of from sixty to 
eighty thousand people. (Bridgeport 
proper in 1940 had a population of 
147,121). 

“Our distribution system at two 
points was unable to take care of two 
large war-increased plants. At one 
location what gas load we did have 
has now shrunk by three-fourths and 
there is a possibility that the customer 
will now move out-of-town. The 
other customer installed propane in 
1944 which represented a loss of 
2,000,000 cubic feet per month. This 
customer may now sell his plant and 
consolidate at a location where we 
will have no great difficulty in sup- 

lying him. 

Pe The desirability of the industrial 
load has sometimes been questioned. 
It has the best load factor of any 


t 
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Holds Meeting 


load, a rather obvious statement but 
sometimes overlooked. On maximum 
days it is no embarrassment such as 
the house heating load may be. It 
gets practically no service other than 
the industrial engineer can take 
care of. 

“The question may be asked as to 
the inroads that competition may 
make into our industrial load. Our 
answer to that is that no New Eng- 
land Gas Company’s Industrial De- 
partment was ever over-manned. 
Anytime that we want to increase, or 
perhaps even hold our industrial load, 
all we have to do is follow to some 
degree the policy of sales coverage 
that is given the domestic business 
and the service policy that is usually 
given the restaurant business.” 

H. E. White, Vice President, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co. told the 
story of how their large industrial 
load started. Mr. White said: “Our 
story begins with a foreman in the 
Annealing Department of a_ brass 
company in the year 1931. For years 
this man had a headache due to 
pickling and washing the brass 
shapes preparatory to the next draw. 
It was expensive, it was sloppy, and 
it ought not to be necessary to do it, 
but it’ was necessary. He had made 
several unsuccessful attempts to 
avoid pickling and had failed. Yet 
the idea prevailed—it ought not to be 
necessary. He thought about the 
question most of the time. He told 
his story to a sympathetic superior, 
who advised him not to go to the 
front office and ask for an appropria- 
tion to carry On some experiments,— 
due to the depression he probably 
would lose his job. 

“Excursions around the factory 
showed there was plenty of equip- 
ment that wasn’t being used. He 
listed what he needed and obtained 





permission to assemble the pieces—a 
motor, a steel chain conveyor, a few 
tanks, some scrap steel plates—that 
the maintenance men could make into 
needed accessories. This was a slow 
process. Finally he had everything 
needed except a furnace. He heard 
that a company in a neighboring city 
had sold an old furnace to a junk 
man. He visited the junk dealer, 
found the furnace, and then pleaded 
with his company to buy it as scrap 
iron. All this time he-good-naturedly 
took the razzing of his associates, and 
all this time he was in close contact 
with our Industrial Gas Engineer. At 
last the day for lighting the furnace 
arrived. A laboratory man_ was 
present to take samples of atmos- 
pheres. When heat was up a small 
amount of material was put in the 
furnace. Result very disappointing, 
it came out black as a black derby 
hat. 

“The furnace was shut off. The lab 
reported too much air. Some canvas 
was obtained and made into a baffle at 
outlet of furnace. Second trial, a 
little better but not much. Furnace 
shut down and a second baffle put at 
outlet of furnace. Third trial, a little 
better. No more baffles at outlet of 
furnace could be used. The inlet of 
furnace was too hot to use canvas, 
so a piece of asbestos cloth with wire 
woven into it was found for inlet of 
furnace. Fourth trial, very much 
better, but not good enough. 


‘In these four tests the atmosphere 
was produced from the gas used to 
heat the furnace. It was decided 
there wasn’t enough products of com- 
bustion. Provision had been made 
for burning additional gas if neces- 
sary. This special burner was lighted 
and the fifth test started. Results 
satisfactory. The foreman let out a 
war whoop, ordered all junk laying 
around to be removed, and asked for 
material to be annealed to be brought 
in. It was, and the furnace ran for 
about two months, with very little 
attention and giving very satisfactory 
results. 

“Then it went dead. Examination 
showed a drip on the line that had 
had no attention had filled up. It was 
emptied and the furnace was again in 
operation. Having proved it could 
be done, when a new mill was built in 
1938 annealing equipment that  re- 
quired 52 MCF of gas per hour for 
starting load and 26 MCF for run- 
ning load was installed. As time went 
on many oil furnaces were changed 
to use gas until we had to say we had 
reached our limit.” 


C. S. Goldsmith, Engineer of Dis- 
tribution, Brooklyn Union Gas Co, 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Burkay Compa 


CHAPTER II 


Gas Fired, Recovery 
Water Heaters 


There are approximately six (6) 
types of Gas Fired Water Heat- 
ers, Water Heating Boilers designed 
specifically for Gas Combustion and 
other boilers, both steel and cast-iron 
sectional, having combustion cham- 
bers the. size and design of which 
are suitable for the installation of 
Gas Burners, which may be employed 
as recovery type water heating units 
in connection with separate, hot 
water storage tanks. All of these 
basic types are adapted to function- 
ing in recovery type water heating 
systems employing Thermo-Syphon, 
or so-called gravity, circulation in the 
recovery circulating lines between the 
heater or boiler and hot water storage 
tank with the exception of the Bur- 
kay, gas-fired water heater. As the 
engineering design of the Burkay 
water heater employs the counter- 
flow principle to improve thermal 
efficiency and eliminate condensation 
from within the heater, the recovery 
circulation between the Burkay heater 
and the hot water storage tank must 
be accelerated by means of a circu- 
lating pump. 

In the Burkay heater the cold 
water enters the heater near the tof, 
passes first to the Finned Heat Ex- 
changer above the combustion cham- 
ber, continues downward through 
copper coils forming the combustion 
chamber where it is heated further 
and also serves to cool or insulate the 
combustion chamber, and then is dis- 
charged, hot, at the base of the heater. 


(b) Multi-Coil, Gas Fired, Recov- 
ery Water Heater. 
_ In the conventional type of Multi- 
Coil, gas-fired, recovery water heater 
the heat of the gas flame, which im- 
pinges on the water carrying copper 
tubing of the heating coils, is trans- 
mitted by direct conduction to the 


water flowing through the coils. As 
indicated by the descriptive name of 
this type of heater, the Multiple, rela- 
tively short copper heating coils— 
which may be designed for installa- 
tion in a horizontal or vertical posi- 
tion—are manifolded at each end to 
a header or manifold. The upper- 
most end of the manifold, connected 
to the upper ends of the coils, is con- 
nected, by means of the hot, dis- 
charge, recovery, circulating water 
line to the upper zone of the hot 
water storage tank. The lower end 
of the manifold, connected to the 
lower ends of the coils, is connected 
to the bottom of the hot water stor- 
age tank by means of the return, 
recovery, water circulating line. 

The frictional resistance to the 
movement of the water, as it is heat- 
ed, is materially less through the 
manifolded, multiple, shorter coils 
than would be the case if the heating 
coil were longer and continuous. 

While the conventional type of re- 
covery water heating system employs 
gravity circulation to accomplish 
movement of the heated water from 
the top of the heater to the upper 
zone of the hot water storage tank 
and the cooler water from the lower 
part of the storage tank to the base 
of. the heater, a circulating pump may 
be employed to accelerate the rate of 
movement or circulation. 

Where the recovery circulating 
lines between the heater and hot 
water storage tank are under sized 
or an excessive number of elbows 
and other fittings are employed, the 
frictional resistance to this water 
flow may be retarded to the extent 
that the resulting diminishment in the 
Rate of Displacement of the water 
in the heater would result in the 
water being heated to excessively 
high temperature before being de- 
livered to the hot water storage tank. 

Acceleration of the recovery cir- 
culation, by means of a circulating 
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pump installed in the return, recov- 
ery circulating line and controlled by 
an Aquastat installed in the hot water 
storage tank, would, as the result of 
of increasing the rate of displace- 
ment of the water in the heater and 
the storage tank, achieve reduction in 
the temperature of the hot water de- 
livered to the storage tank, greater 
uniformity of hot water temperature 
both in the tank and in that delivered 
to the fixtures and materially im- 
prove the efficiency of the system. It 
is also possible that the rate of depo- 
sition of lime or other scale in the 
heater and hot, discharge, recovery 
circulating line and fittings would be 
retarded as the water does not reach 
the excessive temperatures at which 
the deposit of lime or other scale is 
accelerated when it is mechanically 
circulated. 

Control of the watér temperature 
in this type of system is accomplish- 
ed by means of a so-called Moment, 
Gas Valve installed in the hot water 
storage tank and through which the 
gas supply to the burner of the heater 
is piped. This moment valve is, 
basically, a snap-acting, adjustable 
immersion type Thermostat. 

Upon a rise in the water in the 
hot water storage tank to the selected, 
pre-determined temperature, the bi- 
metallic thermal element, immersed 
in the water in the tank, expands and, 
through mechanical linkage, closes 
the gas valve in the unit, shutting-off 
the gas supply to the main burner in 
the heater. 

Upon a drop in the temperature of 
the water in the storage tank, the re- 
verse cycle occurs and the resulting 
contraction of the thermal element 
serves to open the valve permitting 
gas to flow to the main burner where 
it is ignited by the constant burning 
pilot flame. 

These moment valves usually oper- 
ate on a temperature differential of 
approximately 15°F., i.e, if set to 
shut-off the gas to the main burner 
when the temperature of the water 
in the hot water storage tank reaches 
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FIGURE 2 
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140°F., they will re-act to open the 
valve when the temperature of the 
stored water drops to 125°F. 


Where a circulating pump is em- 
ployed to accelerate the recovery cir- 
culation between a recovery type of 
water heater and the hot water stor- 
age tank, the bulb of the direct act- 
ing, immersion aquastat controlling 
the pump motor should likewise be 
immersed in the hot water storage 
tank at a level preferably mid-way 
between the center line and bottom 
of the tank and should be so adjusted 
that its functioning will be coordin- 
ated with that of the thermostatically 
actuated water temperature control 
unit i.e., to start and/or stop the 
pump coincidentally with the start- 
ing or stopping of a recovery heat- 
ing cycle. 

The pilot gas supply is taken off 
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the moment valve or thermostatic 
control at a point ahead of the gas 
valve in the moment valve. Where 
the pilot is of the safety type, extin- 
guishment of the pilot flame will re- 
sult in preventing the admission of 
gas to the main burner of the heater. 


Capacity. The recovery capacity 
of the gas-fired, multi-coil type of 
recovery water heater—in gallons of 
water raised a given number of de- 
grees, F., per hour—is, in common 
with other gas-fired, recovery water 
heaters, directly proportional to the 
rate—in Btu.’s, per hour—at which 
the gas fuel is consumed by the main 
burner. 

To determine the recovery capacity 
of gas-fired, recovery water heaters, 
refer to Figure 1.* This capacity 
chart shows the number of gallons of 


hot water which can be recovered, or 
heated, per hour, at seven different 
levels of water temperature rise. For 
details covering the application of 
this type of water heating system to 
various types of services and hot 
water demand, refer to Chapter III, 
to follow. 


For installation diagrams and di- 
rections for stalling gas-fired, 
multi-coil, recovery water heaters re- 
fer to Chapter IV, Section 4, which 
will follow. 


Burkay, Gas-Fired, Water Heaters 


In the Burkay type, the heat of the 
gas flame is transmitted to the water 
flowing through the finned heat ex- 
changer by convection, i.e., there is 
no direct impingement of the gas 
flame upon any of the surfaces of 
the heating element. Due to the high 
ratio of heat transfer area of the 
copper heat exchanger to the water 
content, both the rate of heat absorp- 
tion and the heat absorption capacity 
exceed that of a heating coil hav- 
ing only prime surface. 


The Burkay heater, being design- 
ed to operate on the counter-flow or 
down-flow principle, the heated water 
is discharged at the base of the heater 
while the cold water enters the heater 
near its top. This reversal of the 


direction of flow through the heater - 


necessitafes the employment of a 
standard type of circulating pump in 
the return water line between the 
heater and the hot water storage tank 
when this heater is employed in a 
recovery water heating system or in 
a two temperature—recovery and 
booster— water heating system (See 
Chapter IV, Sections 4 and 6 to 
follow. 


Control of Water Temperature. 
Control of the temperature of the 
hot water discharged from the heater 
is accomplished by means of a ther- 
mostatic control unit which is in- 
stalled in the heater and also incor- 
porates a thermostatic pilot control 
of the safety type which serves to 
lock the main gas valve of the ther- 
mostat in a closed position in the 
event of pilot failure or pilot flame 
extinguishment. 


This thermostatic, water tempera- 
ture control not only serves to open 
and close the main gas valve in the 
thermostat upon starting or stopping 
of water flow through the heater, but 
also to modulate the gas supply to 
the burner so that gas is continuously 
supplied in direct proportion to the 
load—rate and/or volume of water 
flowing through‘the heater. 





* See January issue, page 40.—Ed. 
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The thermal element is of the bi- 
metallic type immersed in a water 
way in the heat exchanger. Expan- 
sion of the thermal element—upon a 
rise in the temperature of the flow- 
ing water to a selective, pre-deter- 
mined degree—serves, through me- 
chanical linkage, to shut-off or re- 
strict the flow of gas to the main 
burner as may be required. Upon a 
drop in the temperature of the water 
flowing through the heater, the re- 
sultant contraction of the thermal 
element serves to open the gas valve 
in the thermostat and supply gas to 
the main burner at the rate required 
to heat the water flow to the desired, 
pre-determined temperature. 


A Safety Gas Shut-Off Valve is 

also supplied for installation in the 
gas supply line at a point close to the 
water inlet of the heater. Upon at- 
tainment of too high a water temper- 
ature or upon failure of the thermo- 
static or the safety pilot control to 
shut-off the gas supply to the main 
burner, the softening or fusing of a 
metallic alloy in the bulb of the safety 
shut-off permits this valve to close 
and shut-off the entire gas supply. 
The closed safety gas shut-off valve 
may be manually re-set after permit- 
ting the heater to cool—correcting the 
trouble which resulted in over-heating 
and re-lighting the pilot. The Circu- 
lating Pump is employed to accelerate 
the recovery circulation between the 
water heater and the hot water stor- 
age tank. The bulb of the direct act- 
ing, immersion aquastat controlling 
the pump motor should be immersed 
in the water in the hot water storage 
tank at a level preferably mid-way 
between the center line and bottom of 
the tank. 
Capacity. The recovery capacity of 
this heater—in gallons of water 
raised a given number of degrees 
F., in one hour—is, in common with 
other gas-fired heaters, directly 
proportional to the rate—in B.T.U.’s 
per hour—at which the gas fuel may 
be delivered to, and consumed by the 
Burner. 





Gas Fired Water 
Heating Boilers 


The conventional direct Gas-Fired 
Water Heating Boiler is similar to a 
Coal-Fired Boiler of the same type 
in practically all respects except that, 
in the case of the gas-fired boiler, the 
combustion chamber space is ma- 
terially reduced to a size which will 
accommodate the gas-burners for 
which the combustion chamber is 
designed. Gas-burners are so located 
that, although the gas flame does not 


impinge upon, or come in contact 
with the water carrying parts, the in- 
tervening space is reduced to the 
minimum where such impingement 
will not occur in order that the max- 
imum amount of radiant heat from 
the flame may be utilized. 

The heat of the gas flame and of 
the convection currents of the hot 
gases is transmitted by conduction 
through the walls of the combustion 
chamber and the flue gas passages in 
the boiler to the water in the jacket 
of the boiler surrounding the com- 
bustion chamber and flue-gas pas- 
sages. 

The water in the boiler jacket, 
when heated, rises and flows to the 
upper zone of the hot water storage 
tank through the hot, discharge, re- 
covery, circulating water line con- 
nected to a tapping, or tappings, in 
the uppermost part of the boiler shell 
and is displaced by cooler water from 
the lower zone of the hot water 
storage tank through the return, re- 
covery water circulating line con- 
nected to a tapping, or manifolded to 
two tappings in the boiler at the low- 
est level of the water jacket. 

While the conventional type of 
recovery water heating system em- 
ploys thermo-syphon or so-called 
gravity circulation to accomplish 
movement of the heated water from 
the top of the heater to the upper 
zone of the hot water storage tank 
and the cooler water from the lower 
part of the storage tank to the base 
of the heater, a circulating pump 
may be employed to accelerate the 
rate of movement or circulation. 

Where the recovery circulating 
lines between the heater and hot 
water storage tank are under sized or 
an excessive number of elbows are 
employed, the frictional resistance to 
this water flow may be retarded to 
the extent that the resulting dimin- 
ishment in the rate of displacement 
of the water in the heater would 
result in the water being heated to 
excessively high temperature before 
being delivered to the hot water stor- 
age tank. 

Acceleration of the recovery circu- 
lation, by means of a circulating 
pump installed in the return, recov- 
ery circulating line and controlled by 
an aquastat installed in the hot water 
storage tank, would, as the result of 
increasing the rate of displacement 
of the water in the heater and the 
storage tank, achieve reduction in the 
temperature of the hot water deliv- 
ered to the storage tank, greater uni- 
formity of hot water temperature 
both in the tank and in that delivered 
to the fixtures and materially im- 
proves the efficiency of the system. It 
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is also possible that the rate of depo- 
sition of lime or other scale in the 
heater and hot, discharge, recovery 
circulating line and fittings would be 
retarded as the water does not reach 
the excessive temperatures at which 
the deposit of lime or other scale 
is accelerated when it is mechanically 
circulated. 


Control of Water Temperature. 
Control of the water temperature in 
a recovery type water heating Sys- 
tem employing a gas-fired, water 
heating boiler is accomplished by 
either of two methods. 

When a so-called gas, moment 
valve or immersion thermostat is 
employed, the bulb or barrel of the 
thermal element is immersed in the 
water in the hot water storage tank 
at a point preferably mid-way be- 
tween the center line and bottom of 
the storage tank. 


Upon a rise in the water in the 
hot water storage tank to the selected, 
pre-determined temperature, the bi- 
metallic thermal element, immersed 
in the water in the tank, expands and, 
through mechanical linkage, closes 
the gas valve in the unit, shutting 
off the gas supply to the main burner 
in the boiler. 


Upon a drop in the temperature of 
the water, the reverse cycle occurs 
and the resulting contraction of the 
thermal element serves to open the 
valve permitting gas to flow to the 
main burner where it is ignited by the 
constant burning pilot flame. 


Where a line voltage, direct acting 
aquastat is employed to actuate a 
solenoid valve in the gas supply line 
to the main burner, the bulb of the 
aquastat, enclosing the bi-metallic 
thermal element, is likewise immersed 
in the water in the hot water storage 
tank at a level preferably mid-way 
between the center line and bottom 
of the tank. 

Upon a rise in the water in the 
hot water storage tank to the select- 
ed, pre-determined temperature, the 
bi-metallic thermal element of the 
aquastat, immersed in the water in 
the tank, expands and breaks elec- 
trical contact in the aquastat opening 
the electrical circuit to de-energize 
the solenoid valve and cause the valve 
to shut off the gas to the main burner 
in the boiler. Upon a drop in the 
temperature of the water in the stor- 
age tank the reverse cycle occurs and 
the resulting contraction of the im- 
mersed thermal element serves to 
make electrical contact, closing the 
electrical circuit to energize the sole- 
noid valve causing the valve to open 
and permit flow of gas to the main 
burner in the boiler. 
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Either the moment gas valve or the 
immersion aquastat usually operate 
on a temperature differential of ap- 
proximately 15°F., i.e., if set to shut- 
off the gas supply to the main burner 
in the boiler when the temperature 
of the water in the storage tank 
reaches 140°F., they will re-act to 
open the valve and permit gas to 
flow to the main burner when the 
temperature of the stored hot water 
drops to 125°F. The Pilot gas supply 
is taken off at a point ahead of the 
main gas valve of the moment valve 
or the solenoid valve. Where the 
pilot is of the safety type, extinguish- 
ment of the pilot gas flame will result 
in preventing the opening of the 
moment gas valve or the solenoid 
gas valve and prevent admission of 
gas to the main burner of the boiler. 

Where a circulating pump is em- 
ployed to accelerate the recovery 
circulation between a recovery type 
of water heater and the hot water 
storage tank, the bulb of the direct 
acting, immersion aquastat control- 
ling the pump motor should /ikewise 
be immersed in the water in the hot 
water storage tank at a level pre- 
ferably mid-way between the center 
line and bottom of the tank and 
should be so adjusted that its func- 
tioning will be coordinated with that 
of the temperature control unit i.e., 
to start and/or stop the pump coin- 
cidentally with the starting or stop- 
ping of a recovery heating cycle. 

NOTE. In numerous instances, 
recovery type water heating systems 
have been installed in which the ther- 
mostatic unit, controlling admission 
or shutting-off of the gas supply to 
the main burner in the boiler, has 
been located in the boiler rather than 
in the hot water storage tank. 

This practice not only precludes 
the possibility of the system sperating 
at the highest possible level of capa- 
city but will result in a wide fluctua- 
tion in the temperature of the hot 
water delivered at the fixtures, par- 
ticularly during periods of peak de- 
mand. 

Located in the boiler, the thermo- 
static control unit can not be expect- 
ed, nor will not accurately reflect 
rapid changes in the temperature of 
the hot water in the storage tank re- 
sulting from the draw-off of hot 
water and its displacement by cold 
water. In fact, a simultaneous de- 
mand for hot water from a multiple 
number of fixtures during a peak 
demand period may result in the 
stored reserve of hot water being 
drawn from the hot water storage 
tank at such a rapid rate that the 
reserve supply of hot water would be 
almost exhausted before the delayed 
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drop in temperature of the water in 
the boiler would be sufficient to 
actuate the thermal element of the 
water temperature control unit and 
start to replenish the hot water re- 
serve through resumption of opera- 
tion of the gas burner. Should a 
peak hot water demand continue for 
a considerable time, it must accord- 
ingly be apparent that the tempera- 
ture of the hot water delivered at the 
fixtures would drop perceptibly be- 
fore a resumption of operation by 
the main gas burner in the boiler 
would start to replace the hot water 
drawn from the storage tank at a 
rapid rate. 


Safety Protection. For description 
of approved types of Pressure and/or 
Temperature Relief Valves and in- 
structions covering required capacity 
of such equipment, refer to CHAP- 
TER V, Section 7, which will follow. 


Capacity. The Recovery Capacity 
of a Gas-Fired Water Heating Boiler 
designed specifically for gas com- 
bustion—in gallons of water raised a 
given number of degrees, F., per 
hour—is directly proportional to the 
rate, in B.T.U.’s per hour, at which 
the gas fuel is delivered to, and con- 
sumed by the main burner. To de- 
termine the recovery capacity refer to 
Figure 1, Chapter 1. 

For Installation Diagrams and di- 
rections for installing gas fired water 
heating boilers refer to Chapter IV, 
Section 4, to follow. For details cov- 
ering ‘the application of this type of 
water heating system to various types 
of service and hot water demand, re- 
fer to Chapter III, to follow. 


Conventional, Coal-Fired Water 
Heating Boiler with Installed 
Gas Burner. 


The Conventional Type of Coal- 
Fired Water Heater or Water Heat- 
ing Boiler, either Vertical or Hori- 
zontal may be converted to gas com- 
bustion by the installation of a gas 
burner of adequate capacity and the 
necessary controls. The design and/ 
or size and shape of the combustion 
chamber may, however, be such that 
the gas burner can not be located in 
a position where the heat transfer to 
the water carrying parts of the boiler 
would be as effective as would be the 
case in a boiler having a combustion 
chamber designed for the employ- 
ment of gas combustion. 


Control of the water temperature 
in a recovery type water heating sys- 
tem employing a water heating boiler 
converted to gas combustion may be 
accomplished by either of two meth- 
ods. When an immersion type of 
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snap-acting thermostat is employed, 


the barrel of the unit is immersed in 
the water in the hot water storage 
tank at a point preferably mid-way 
between the center line and bottom 
of the storage tank. 


Upon a temperature rise or drop 
the controls act as described under 
gas water heaters. 

Where a line voltage, direct acting 
aquastat is employed, the action is 
as described previously under ‘“Con- 
trols.” | 

Where a Circulating Pump is en- 
ployed to accelerate the aquastat 
operates as previously described. 


NOTE. For additional informa- 
tion covering the necessity of instal- 
ling the water temperature, thermo- 
static control unit in the hot water 
storage tank rather than in the boiler, 
refer to previous text on that subject. 


Capacity. The Recovery Efficiency 
of conventional coal-fired water heat- 
ing boilers with conversion gas burn- 
ers installed will not be equal to that 
of water heating boilers designed 
specifically for gas combustion. The 
recovery capacity—in_ gallons of 
water raised a given number of de- 
grees, F., per hour—will likewise be 
directly proportional to the rate, in 
B.T.U.’s per hour, at which the gas 
is delivered to, and consumed by the 
burner in the boiler. To determine 
the approximate recovery capacity of 
a conventional water heating boiler 
equipped with a conversion § gas 
burner refer to Figure 1, Chapter I. 
While this capacity chart shows the 
number of gallons of hot water which 
can be recovered, or heated, per hour 
at seven different levels of tempera- 
ture rise by a gas designed water 
heating boiler operating at seventy 
per cent (70%) thermal efficiency as 
required by A.G.A., the recovery 
capacity of a conventional, coal-fired, 
water heating boiler equipped with a 
gas conversion burner may be pre 
sumed to approach if not equal the 
figures shown in the Capacity Chart, 
Figure 1. It.is accordingly suggested 
that the capacity figures in this chart 
be discounted approximately ten pet 
cent (10%) when computing the re- 
covery capacity of a conventional, 
coal-fired water heating boiler with 
installed conversion gas burner. For 
details covering the application of 
this type of water heating system to 
various types of service and _ hot 
water demand, refer to Chapter III, 
to follow. 

Directions covering the installation 
and adjustment of this type of watef 
heating system, together with instal 
lation diagram will be found im 
Chapter TV which will follow. 
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FIGURE 3 
n 
: RECOVERY CAPACITIES = IN GALLONS OF HOT WATER PER HOUR - OF VERTICAL, HAND FIFED, 
' COAL WATER HEATERS OR WATER HEATING BOILERS WITH INDICATED DIAMETERS OF FOUND 
D GRATES AT SPECIFIED WATER TEMPERATURE RISES AND SPECIFIED COAL BURLING RATES 
T Recovery Rate In Gallons Per Hour 
Round Coal Burning } Sq. Feet ~Output- G.P.H. G.P.H. __. GePH. 
8 Rate Per Sq. Available 60 Deg. Rise {100 Deg. Rise 129 Deg. Fise 
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quately supplying commercial or 
large volume hot water requirements 


the conductivity of the flue or tube 
surfaces. 


gas flames, which impinge upon the 
surface of the flues or tubes, and of 
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the hot flue gases is transmitted to 
the surrounding water by direct con- 
duction through the walls of the 
tubes. 

In either the Vertical or Horizontal 

type the flue gases will usually be 
found to be rather heavily saturated 
with moisture which may be respon- 
sible for corrosive action of the flue 
gases on the surfaces of iron or steel 
flues or flue-pipe being accelerated 
unless the metal is inhibited against 
such corrosion. 
Controls. Thermostatic, Water 
Temperature Controls are usually of 
the Snap-acting, Bi-metallic Type as 
previously described. 

These Thermostats normally ope- 
rate on a temperature differential of 
approximately 15°F. 

Safety Protection. For description 
of approved types of pressure and/or 
temperature rehef valves, refer to 


Chapter IV, which will follow. 


Operation As a Recovery Water 

Heating Unit. 

When installed as a Recovery 
Water Heating Unit in conjunction 
with a separate, hot water storage 
tank to provide an increased reserve 
of heated water to meet excessive, 
peak, hot water demands, the ther- 
mostatic water temperature control 
must be so installed in the separate, 
hot water storage tank that the barrel 
of the thermostat is immersed in the 
water of the separate storage tank at 
a level preferably mid-way between 
the center line and bottom of the 
tank. If located inthe tank of the 
heater, itself, the thermostatic control 
unit can not be expected to, nor 
will not accurately reflect rapid 
changes in the temperature of the 
hot water in the separate storage 
tank resulting from the draw-off of 
hot water and its displacement by 
cold water. In fact, a simultaneous 
demand fer hot water from a multi- 
ple number of fixtures during a peak 
demand period may result in the 
stored reserve of hot water being 
drawn from the hot water storage 
tank at such a rapid rate that the 
reserve supply of hot water would 
be almost exhausted before the de- 
layed drop in temperature of the 
water in the heater tank would be 
sufficient to actuate the thermal ele- 
ment of the water temperature con- 
trol unit and start to replenish the 
hot reserve through resumption of 
operation of the gas burner. 

Should a Peak Demand for hot 
water continue for a sufficiently long 
period, the temperature of the hot 
water delivered at the fixtures would 
drop perceptibly before a resumption 
of operation by the burner in the 
heater would start replacement. 


t 
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into all heating calculations. 


generator capacities, etc. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


The Heat-O-meter gives instant reply to all questions without labori- 
ous calculations. Used by many leading Heating Engineers. 
each, postpaid. Special discount on quantities of 10 or more. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


[] Remittance herewith (J Send €.O.D. 


| 
re) Please enter our order for 
| 
ie) 


Quick, Accurate Answers 


for Heating and 


Water Heating Jobs 
solved by the 


Heat -O - meter 





Diréct readings appear on the Heat-O-meter, covering factors entering 


The Heat-O-meter employs three concentric celluloid printed discs. 
Outside disc, 64” diameter, is printed in red on both sides. The inner 
discs are printed in black with a cut-out V sector. 


It covers sizes of mains, returns, risers, radiator sizes and capacities, 
round and sectional boiler net ratings, chimney flue sizes, capacities and 
heights. Also hot water and fuel tank sizes and capacities, hot water 


A real necessity and time saver for 


Heating Engineers and Salesmen 
Architects and Builders 
Heating Contractors 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters 


Heat-O-Meter at advertised price of $5. each. 
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VULcAN’S NEV 





Uolded LOOP 


It’s here at last—the improved postwar diaphragm which the industry 
has needed for so long. 


The new VULCAN MOLDED LOOP is the triumphant result of 7 years 


of creative research ... 7 years of painstaking tests. 


The new VULCAN MOLDED LOOP eliminates forever the tedious meter 
shop process of fluting and crimping. No more tieing on! No cord to 
break. No more tie leaks. The new molded loop comes securely attached 
to the rings by special steel wire that banishes bulky strings and knots .. . 
provides a more positive seal. 


In place of cumbersome and bulgy fluting, the new molded loop now 
affords a 100% streamlined and uniform contour, with a natural “hinge” 
molded in for flexible, effortless operation. This built-in flexibility insures 
operation at greatly reduced and uniform differential pressures. The 
accurately molded contour prevents circumferential collapsing. 


The new VULCAN MOLDED LOOP is a truly “sensational” development, 
say the most conservative of engineers and maintenance men. Outstand- 
ing utilities are adopting it as standard equipment. See it. Test it. Write 
for complete details and samples today. 
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Here’s what you get in the standard- 


ized mechanical joint. You get a 


1. Brush 


bottle-tight joint incorporating the 
best design and performance features 
of the mechanical joints hitherto 


made by our members. 


You get complete interchangeabil- 
ity of parts. Glands, gaskets and bolts 
are interchangeable no matter from 
which of our members you buy your 


pipe and fittings. 























Sta 
No longer need you stock parts for 
; ; me 
each make of pipe you buy—nor risk 
‘ : are 
delay on the job through delivery of 
u 
wrong parts to the crew. P 
: Standardization adds the final . 
: sert bolts and tighten . P oe ws 
sition, inset touch of convenience and simplicity he: 
h giand in po 
3. Wit ially * with fingers- 
— to mechanical joint cast iron pipe. Re 


Re 


Gas engineers who have sworn by it 





for years, now like it better than ever. > Bi 






‘§ 
up bolts a 
1 Ww ench, ony bolt. then top 
ratche ). 
4. With ordinary cernately ( : wn a.) aroun 
bolt, 4 
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Standardized / 
mechanical joints 
are available in sizes 
up to 12 inches, 


NOTE: Mechanical joint cast iron pipe is available in 
sizes up to 48 inches. Standardization of these larger sizes is 
being developed. Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Ass’n, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Standaudiged MECHANICAL JOINT 
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What Postwar Outlook For Natural Gas? 
Financial World, Oct. 17, 1945 


Annual sales increased 35% to total of 2,187 billion 
c.f. since 1941 to 1944. Pending completion of recon- 
version by the heavier gas consuming industries, sales 
of natural gas may show a substantial cut-back, largely 
tensporary, and moderated to some extent by more gener- 
ous use in commercial and household channels. 

Gas Carburizing 
The Iron Age, October 18, 1945 


This is a three part article on carburizing in gaseous 
media in addition to reviewing the existing literature on 
the subject to contains valuable information on appli- 
cation of this theory to practice. First part begins with 
a general summary of carburizing and decarburizing and 
then discusses of chojce of steels for best results and 
effect of gram size. In subsequent articles, the various 
gaseous media, mechanism of carburization and heat 
treatment of carburized parts are to be considered. 

The process of carburizing is applied to finished or 
semi-finished articles of ferrous metals with the object 
of increasing the carbon content on the surface so that 
when subjected to suitable heat treatment, the surface 
portion will be substantially harder than the underneath 
surface. Thus a low-carbon steel article which in its 
original condition will harden but little on quenching, 
can be carburized and then quenched, producing a hard, 
strong, wear resisting surface and a soft tough interior. 

An important characteristic of gas carburizing is the 
ease with which the case composition can be controlled. 
By suitable adjustment of time, temperature and gas 
’ composition, the surface carbon and the carbon gradient 
can be varied to meet almost any requirement. 

The Removal of Hydrogen Sulphide from Fuel Gases. 
G. U. Hopton, B.A., B.Ss., A.M.I.Ch.E., R. H. Griffith, 
B.A., D. Phil. 

Gas Times, Dec. 8, 1945 


One of the longest established methods of purifi- 
cation of fuel gases is that in which hydrogen sul- 
phide is removed by means of iron oxide. The treat- 
ment is highly efficient and concentrations of hydro- 
gen sulphide below 1 part in 10 mill, can be reached. 
There still remain, however, certain features of the 
process which are difficult to explain and some dis- 
advantages in ground space requirements and handl- 
ing charges. For these reasons, the reactions involved 


have been newly investigated with two objectives; 
firstly, to determine which form of iron oxide is most 
suitable, and secondly, to attempt to improve the speed 
of the reaction with a consequent reduction in the size 
of plant. Two series of tests have been carried out with 
iron oxide in granular form, one in two steel towers and 


of Current Snterest to the Industry 


the other in a box of reinforced concrete. The towers 
were both 2 ft. in diameter and had a packed space 8 ft. 
6 in. high, giving a total oxide volume of 53 c. ft. Means 
were provided for feeding pellets to the tep of the 
towers and for withdrawing from a discharge hopper at 
the bottom. Coal gas was passed through the towers in 
series at 4,000 c. ft. per hr. and removal of HeS was for 
a time complete. 


Heat 


Flame-Gouging of Steel Castings. 


Materials & Methods Nov. 1945 pp. 1428-31 A. E. 
Blake, Jr. 


The Chipping Method of removing defects from steel 
castings is usually classified into the following funda- 
mental groups: 

1. Green chipping necessary as a result of imperfect 
molds, core joints, slag-removal, and small quantities of 
fused sand around brackets. 

2. Removal of cracks, sand inclusions, blow holes 
shrinkage, or pinhole porosity from the parent metal 
structure of pressure-cleaned castings and the prepara- 
tion of these areas for proper welding. The use of a 
variety of chisels, actuated by pneumatic hamnters, are 
required for this process. 

3. Remeval of metal-penetrated and fused sand. Blunt 
chisels, actuated by pneumatic hammers, are employed 
to remove this sand. 

4. Chipping and grinding of welds following welding 
and strain annealing. This operation is usually per- 
formed with chisels and grinders. 

City gas, of approximately 550 B.t.u. per cubie foot 
heating value, is purchased at the Everett Works for 
preheating purposes. Pressure is boosted by means of 
a composer and is controlled by standard line gas regu- 
lators. A gas pressure of from 25 to 35 p.s.i. is em- 
ployed, and the oxygen pressures run from 40 to 125 
p.s.i. depending on the tip used. 

The highest pressures are used when “washing down” 
riser pads or swells on either machined or non-machined 
surfaces. 

Considerable reduction in ‘‘extra’ finish has been ac- 
complished in this way. Rather large riser pads and 
swells, located in areas difficult to flame-cut without 
damage to the casting and uneconomical to chip down, 
have been quickly reducted to casting contour by flame- 
gouging. The average oxygen consumption for flame- 
gouging is from one third to one quarter that of the 
flame cutters per man, per day. 

The key to success is applying flame-gouging to steel 
castings is in the selection of an operator with proper 
qualifications, both mental and physical. He should 
have a good knowledge of welding as well as the skill 
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required to use oxy-gas equipment. The qualities of 
manual dexterity, mental analysis, patience, etc., re- 
quired of a good welder are also required of a good 
tame-gouger. All of these qualities result in the pro- 
duction of the most satisfactory weld preparations, re- 
quiring a minimum of weld material and time. In addi- 
tion to this a rather young man, possessing high physi- 
cal stamina is apparently the best prospect, since physical 
application stands high and the job conditions are not of 
the best. 

Considerable practice on scrap is necessary before 
an operator can undertake some of the more simple 
preparations under careful supervision. If an inexperi- 
enced operator, though he is a good welder, burner, or 
both, is allowed to start on actual castings, it leads to 
very disappointing results. Further experience is neces- 
sary to develop dexterity and judgment. Once trained, 
however, a skillful operator will produce gratifying re- 
sults. 

Large and Small Gas Immersion Tubes 
Industrial Heating Dec. 1945 pp. 2090-2100 

This article summarizes the results of two years in- 
vestigation of gas immersion tube performance by the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research of the American 
Gas Association. 

During the investigation, certain empirical relation- 
ships involving heat transfer characteristics of gas im- 
mersion tubes and their physical dimensions were de- 
veloped, which are presented in the article, and their 
applicability to the design of gas-fired immersion tubes 
for wdustrial use is discussed. In additien, results ob- 
tained on overall performance characteristics of commer- 
cial deep-fat fryers embodying gas immersion tubes is 
presented, together with data on experimental fryers 
showing promise of increased heating speed and re- 
cuperation. These data on the fryers are generally re- 
lated to all immersion tube heating. 

Large gas immersion tubes were discussed in the first 
installment of this article, with refereace to the numer- 
ous factors that can affect their efficient application to 
industrial heating operations. The present installment 
will begin the discussion of small gas immersion tubes. 

One of the most popular but comparatively recent ap- 
plications of immersion tube heating has been in hotel 
and restaurant deep fat fryers. Immersion tube heating 
is particularly well qualified for this purpose since it is 
capable of providing a cool zone at the bottom of the 
cooking compartment. This characteristic prevents 
prevents rapid deterioration of the cooking oil, there- 
fore providing more satisfactory and economical per- 
tormance. 

Some Limitations of Dielectric Heating, by C. J. 
Madsen. 
Electric World, Sept. 15, 1945 pp. 94-95 

Dielectric heating is applicable only to materials nor- 
mally considered poor conductors of electricity or insula- 
tors. In general dielectric heating becomes attractive 
when the thickness of the material is sufficient to make 
it difficult to heat through in the conventional manner. 
It only becomes economical because of, 

1. Producing a result not possible by other means of 
heating. 

2. Increasing speed of a process and saving labor 
and overall equipment cost. 

3. Producing or confining heating in the part or point 
where needed, thus reducing overall power consumption. 

4. It is clean and compact. 


5. Reduces rejects or improves production quality of. 


a product. 
6. Flexible in its application to variety of operations 
processes or products. 
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Heat Treating 


The Heat Treatment of Steel Castings. 
Materials & Methods, October, 1945 p. 1127 

1. Preparation for heating: Castings of similar di- 
mensions should be in the same heat because they will 
have similar heating and cooling rates; this is especially 
important if the castings are loaded on racks or fixtures 
for batch quenching. Only by properly arranging the 
parts in the furnace or racks can even heating and 
maximum (uniform) quenching effects be obtained. If 
the castings have potentially delicate areas (sudden) 
changes in section, or very thin sections these must be 
adequately protected by “blocking-off” with fire clay or 
with a mixture of fire-clay and asbestos to prevent 
warping or cracking. 

2. Heating: The heating rate should be slow and ac- 
curately controlled so that complete austenization or 
solution of the carbides takes place in all sections of the 
castings in the heat. Both the temperature and the time 
at temperature must be carefully controlled for repro- 
ducible hardening results. 

3. Quenching: The temperature of the castings at the 
instant of quenching must be the same each time if con- 
sistent hardening results are to be obtained. This means 
that the furnace load or the individual castings must be 
quenched from the same temperatures and they must be 
transferred from the furnace to the quench tank in the 
same time interval. Conditions of the quench (i.e., rate 
of circulation of quenching medium and its tempera- 
ture) exert considerable influence on the reproducibility 
of the results. Another item requiring accurate super- 
vision is the time of immersion of a casting or a rack of 
castings in the quenching medium (in general, the 
lighter sections of a casting are not allowed to cool be- 
low 250°F. while in the quench). 

Intermittent, or timed, quenching is the technique usu- 
ally employed in the quenching of steel castings. In this 
practice the load or casting is immersed in the water for 
a predetermined length of time after which it is with- 
drawn to allow the heavier (and warmer) sections to 
transmit heat to the thinner (and cooler) sections. In 
commercial practice the castings are submerged in water 
until the thin sections have cooled to a 250 to 300 F. (the 
heavier sections are then at a temperature of about 
500 F.), and after removal from the water, the heat 
flows from the warmer to the cooler sections, thus pre- 
venting dangerous internal stress that might result in 
warping or cracking. For small castings the time of im- 
mersion is but a few seconds; the time for 6500 Ib. cast- 
ings is 334 min. 

4. Tempering: This operation serves a double pur- 
pose: it relieves stresses caused by non-uniform cool- 
ing. and it proves the ductility or machinability of the 
castings. 

High Speed Metal. 
Burners. 
Materials & Methods, October 1945, pp. 1074-1078. 

Ceramic-supported combustion is a means of attain- 
ing heat concentrations, flame beyond the limits of con- 
ventional burners and furnaces. The five outstanding 
properties are: n 

(a) Ceramics stand up under heat to 3100°F. with 
50,000,000 b.t.u. per hr. per c.f. of combustion 
space. 

(b) Ceramics act as high temperature radiators 
when employed in such a manner that they are 
scrubbed by burning gas-air mixtures. 

(c) Ceramics permit close tolerance burner designs 
of amazing intricacy; +1% is standard toler- 

‘“. ance. 


Heating With Ceramic Radiant 
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(d) Ceramics do not scale. 

(e) Ceramics do not chill combustion reaction be- 

fore it runts its full course. 

The primary industrial results of ceramic-supported 
combustion are increasing speeds of heat transfer and 
decreasing sizes of equipment necessary for its attain- 
ment. Consider the possible implications of the fol- 
lowing techniques upon whole segments of industry. 

By assembling radiant gas burners into a sleeve not 
much larger in internal diameter than the tube, bar 
or rod stock to be processed, a short ‘“‘hell-hole” (Fig. 
1) may be formed through which considerable tonnage 
may pass length after length, end after end—such that 
every section of every length traverses the same path 
through the same cell for the same heat treatment. 
Heat transfer is so accelerated that no increment of 
metal is under heat for more than a few seconds or 
minutes—quite a contrast to the hours of soaking in 
conventional equipment. Obviously deterimental effects 
of time-at-heat (scale, decarb, etc.) are materially les- 
sened. Lineal speeds of heating up to 40 ft. per min. 
for solid materials up to 1% in. in diameter have been 
attained. 

By similarly enclosing moving metal strip between 
facing panels of radiant burners both ferrous and non- 
ferrous materials in strip form may be heat treated on 
the fly. For brightening tin-plate gas-fired panels of 
75 burners each (measuring 3 ft. x 6 ft. in panel area) 
have been used for strip speeds up to 600 ft. per min. 

Parades of parts in single file through compact tun- 
nels further condense the conventional furnace into a 
heat-treating machine—the burner spacings and adjust- 
ments along the length of the tunnel providing ac- 
curate control over complex time-temperature cycles 
required upon work pieces. Such equipment frequently 
performs two jobs at once or in sequence (e.g. an as- 
sembly-by-braxing and an anneal) — or heats parts 
locally (as in the case of process-anneals between re- 
ductions where only the zone to be shaped requires 
heating). ; 

By studding small bells with radiant gas burners, 
stell billets measuring as much as 6 in. across by 15 in. 
long have been heated to 2200°F. in intervals as brief 
as 18 min—uniformly within 50°F. over the entire 
billet surface and into the billet core. The possibili- 
ties in forging are obvious, and, of course, one thinks 
of the annealing or nitriding bell. 

In all such instances (even as in the single-file non- 
stop class), an “envelope” of ceramic cup burners is 
closed down about the work so tightly that both the radi- 
ant and the convected heat transfer rates are enorm- 
ously accelerated. Radiant heat transfer is sped be- 
cause of the large area (in relation to intervening 
furnace wall area) of the burner cups, plus their ex- 
tremely high radiating temperatures. Convected heat 
transfer is multiplied: because of minimal volume be- 
tween the work and its burner envelope and the conse- 
quently increased rate of sweep of hot products of com- 
bustion past the work surface. Further, in every case, 
the space pattern of the burners may be manipulated 
to compensate for unequal heat losses over the piece, 
thereby attaining uniform rates of temperature rise in 
all parts—or conversely, heating local regions for selec- 
tive results without affecting the remainder of the part. 

Flame hardening and flame annealing with city gas 
and air—as well as silver alloy brazing in open produc- 
tion-line equipment—represent another class of machine- 
tool-for-heat-treatment resulting from the new art of 
ceramic-supported combustion. 

The compacted, or encased, type of combustion here 
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plays a dominant role, although ceramic-ribbon burners 
and radiant-cup burners also find use. 

In many cases the burner inflection is the whole unit. 
Thus one installation has 72 burners on a common 
manifold specially developed to process signal wire coat- 
ings. Eavh strand passes through the vertical axis of 
its own burner. Each burner is, in effect, a 6 -in. 
“wrapper” of incandescent ceramic—gas-fired from a 
ceramic ribbon directly opposite the slot which permits 
the burner to move back from the wire in the event that 
the wire stalls. 

In all such cases it is the five properties of specially 
shaped and constituted ceramic parts listed earlier 
which make possible the manipulation of gas-air com- 
bustion in such ingenious, effective and unusual ways.. 

Ceramic-supported combustion, indeed, is reshaping 
many branches of industrial process heating. 


Instruments 


Measuring Devices for Atmosphere and Combustion 
Industrial Heating, Dec. 1945 pp. 2082-84-86-88 


One of the sessions on instruments for quality con- 
trol which formed part of the program of the Group 
Meetings sponsored by the American Society for Metals 
at the National Metal Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 16 to 20, 1944, was devoted to a discussion of 
measuring devices for atmosphere and combustion. In- 
dividual subjects included: process and combustion-gas 
analyzers; a dew point potentiometer and recorder; use 
of flow meters in steel plant operations; furnace pres- 
sure meters and controls; and gas mixing and fuel-air 
ratio controls. This article summaries remarks of the 
speakers. 

The gases produced by complete combustion of com- 
mercial fuels are carbon dioxide, water vapor, oxygen 
and nitrogen, as determined by flue analyses. Incom- 
plete combustion produces the following gases in vary- 
ing amounts, depending upon the gas-air ratio: carbon 
dioxide, water vapor, carbon monoxide, hydrogen and 
nitrogen. 

Certain heat treating atmospheres require the opera- 
tion of furnaces with a reducting atmosphere, obtained 
by firing the furnaces with a deficiency of air. Fuel 
can be saved and work spoilage prevented by using in- 
struments to continuously determine the percentage of 
unburned fuel constitutents in the flue gases so as to 
maintain the fuel supply at the minimum level con- 
sistent with satisfactory atmosphere. This can be ac- 
complished by the instruments referred to above as 
available for determining combustibles in the flue gases. 

The combination of the instruments of the types dis- 
cussed here with automatic proportioning burner equip- 
ment will produce good results in the control of combus- 
tion conditions. 

The dew point potentiometer and recorder is a new 
development for continuously determining and _ record- 
ing the dew point of furnace atmospheres. 

Heretofore, there has been relatively little attention 
paid to the humidity of furnace atmospheres. The im- 
portance of water vapor in such atmospheres is now ap- 
preciated, and steps are being taken for its control. 
Control of humidity necessarily required development 
of a means for determining this quantity. 

The mirror-type dew-point determining apparatus has 
been available for some time, and operates upon the 
principle of determining the temperature at which a 
highly-polished mirror fogs due to the precipitation of 
moisture from an atmosphere in contact with it. Tem- 
peratures have been measured with an ordinary ther- 
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mometer, and the fogging of the mirror determined! 
visually. | 

More accurate procedures that would also give a 
permanent record were realized to be desirable, and 
have been developed. | 

An electronic indicater is one of these developments,| 
which depends upon the principle of ionization of water} 
vapor to negative ions by electron bombardment. The) 
degree of ionization of the atmosphere, as determined) 
by suitable instrumentation, is taken as a measure of| 
the amount of water vapor present. The instrument is 
valuable in applications where very low dew points are 
desired. 

A second type of dew-point determining instrument| 
is the potentiometer-indicating type, which can be con-| 
tained in a portable case. It is capable of determining, 
dew points between 110 and 100 deg. F, and can be 
furnished with a double scale. It can be used to deter-' 
mine the dew point of gases at high pressures, and is en- 
tirely self-contained. A stream of the gas to be studied 
passes through a tube to a compartment where it comes 
into contact with a mirror to which a thermocouple is 
attached. The mirror is cooled by external means un- 
til it fogs, at which point the temperature of the thermo- 
couple, as determined by the potentiometer, gives the 
dew point. 

A third type of instrument is similar to the second one, 
just described. However, it is not a readily portable 
instrument. It is. supplied with a small refrigerating 
unit, similar to that used with domestic refrigerators, 
which circulates the refrigerant to cool the mirror. A 
light source plays on the mirror, the light being reflected 
to an electric eye. When the mirror fogs, the drop in in- 
tensity of reflected light is immediately deflected by the 
photoelectric cell, giving the dew point accurately. The 
temperature of the mirror is simultaneously recorded 
continuously with the readings on reflected light from 
the photoelectric cell, thus giving a permanent record. 

The first and second instruments described above have; 
been in use for some time. The third is still in the de-| 
velopmental stage. The accuracy of the second type is) 
about 2 deg. F, since a. thermocouple is involved and) 
visual determination of fog is necessary. The first, or| 
electronic, instrument was developed to measure gases| 
having extremely low dewpoints that are used in powder| 
metallurgy. 

Flow meters used in steel plant applications often are 
designed as controllers to maintain the proper relation- 
ships in the fluids they measure. Other flow meters 
merely indicate or record flow. 

The efficient distribution of air, water and fuels is im- 
portant to economical plant operation, and requires 
metering in order to be able to balance supply and de- 
mand. 

Meters provide a continuous record of the perfection 
of operation of certain classes of equipment. 

The plant under discussion is equipped with 325 flow 
meters of various types for different purposes. 

This plant utilizes all of its by-product fuels to the 
best advantage through control made possible by ac- 
curate metering, and reduces the amount of purchased 
fuel that must be obtained from outside sources. 

The last scheduled subject to be discussed at this ses- 
sion covered gas mixing and fuel air ratio controls. 

Mixed gas is important in steel plant operation be- 
cause of the economies effected and because of the bene- 
fits that accrue to the heating processes. 

To regulate gas mixing, a heatflow factor has been 
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developed which correlates the Btu. content per cu. ft. 
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a * For high pressure Gas Control, REYNOLDS Pa 
builds Regulators capable of reducing pres- 
sures as high as 2,000 pounds, but Reynolds 
Engineers recommend the greater safety of 
Double reduction installations. In the photo- 
graph above, we show an actual field installa- 
tion. The first Regulator will handle pressures 
up to 1,000 pounds inlet pressure, reducing 
same to 100 to 250 pounds outlet pressure. In 
the second stage the inlet pressure of 100 to 
250 pounds is reduced to an outlet pressure of 
15 to 40 pounds. Pressure desired, size of 
pipe connections and other factors govern 
actual outlet pressures. Let the Reynolds 
Engineering Department aid in solving your 
Gas Control Problems. 
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and the gravity of the gases involved. By mixing two 
more gases to a mixture having a definite heat-flow fac- 
tor, a good fuel results that stabilizes furnace operation 
by providing a constant heat input and constant gas 
pressure. 

Gas mixtures, to be equivalent, must be mixed to the 
same heat-flow factor. Numerous methods for mixing 
are available which are both efficient and safe. Air or 
blast furnace gas can be used as a diluting medium 
when required. Blast furnace gas eliminates some of 
the dangers involved in the mixing and handling of gas- 
air mixtures. 

By following this practice, a stabilized gas is provided 
that can be compared to a base gas, which gives better 
control of furnace atmospheres, and keeps the heaters 
unaware of major changes in the nature of the fuel gas 
being supplied to their furnaces. 


Metals 


Trends in Metallurgy 

Wire, October 1945 pp. 758-761 

This paper emphasizes the increasing need for a more 
thorough understanding of fundamental scientific prin- 
ciples to general problems without getting theoretical. 
Physical metallurgy is the common ground on which 
factory and laboratory should work out the problems 
of production. 


The Engineers Digest 


Stressed Metals at Elevated Temperatures 

Determination of the high temperature strength of 
steels by short time testing at room temperature is too 
simple to give a true account of the physical phenomena 
involved. Determination of the permissible working 
stress on the basis of long time tests of several thou- 
sand hours duration is essential. 

It was found that notched test pieces made of certain 
steels exhibit a greatly inferior strength under low 
stress or long time load as compared to a notch free 
piece. This is a clear indication of brittleness. It can 
therefore be concluded that the behavior of steel under 
stress at elevated temperature is characterized by two 
strength values, resistance to deformation and resistance 
to fracture. The former can be ascertained by a short- 
time test but the latter must be determined by a long 
time tesf. 

Since certain alloys of tin and cadmium exhibit in- 
ter-crystalline fracture under long time load at room 
temperature, alloys of this type were employed for fun- 
damental investigation. This permitted simplification of 
the testing equipment. 
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Tests conducted on an alloy composed of 94% Sn and 
6% Cd showed that in both the cold worked and the 
heat treated state, the strain characteristic of the notched 
piece intersects that of the notch-free piece as do low 
alloyed steels stressed at temperatures of about 500 C. 

The time-to-rupture characteristics obtained for a 
number of different notches show that irrespective of 
the shape of the notch, the time-to-rupture curve of the 
notch-free specimen approaches that of the notched as’ 
the time-to-rupture is increased. With a greater depth 
of notch, the points of intersection advance towards 
earlier time-to-rupture points. A vee-notch causes a 
more rapid downward slope of the time-to-rupture 
characteristic than one of blunter shape. It is con- 
cluded that this is due to triaxial stresses in the interior 
of the material. 

Increase in the depth of the notch leads to reduction 
of area at the time of fracture, if the time-to-rupture ‘is 
increased by reducing the loading of the bar. This is 
because the occurrence of intercrystalline failure is ac- 
celerated by an increase in the triaxial stress. 

Tests with alloy steels show the physical processes in- 
volved are identical with those of the tin-cadmium alloys, 
excepting the presence of structural changes in the steel. 
Therefore, it is deduced that the mechanism of creep is 
qualitatively the same in every metal and that inter- 
crystalline fractures may happen in any metal. The main 
cause of such fracture is the precipitation of carbides, 
nitrides, or oxides, which cause a weakening of the 
grain boundaries and a blocking of the slip planes in the 
crystals. 

It appears feasible to develop an efficient short time 
test. Long-time rupture tests would be carried out on 
notched bars, with contraction and elongation measured 
in the usual manner. These data would be used to es- 
tablish both the deformation-less elongation and the elon- 
gation-with-deformation, the ratio of the two being a 
measure of the cohesive strength of the material. 


Miscellaneous 


Refrig. Engg., v. 
Thomas, P. E. 
Insulation and its uses. 


Machinery, v. 52, pp. 173-183, Oct., 1945 

Condensed review of some recently developed matertals. 
Metal Progress, v. 48, pp. 905-916, Oct., 1945. 
Spraragen, W. 

Five years of progress in welding. 

G.E.C. Jl., v. 13, pp. 109-142, Feb., 1945. 

Richardson, H. W. 

Electrical progress and development. 


50, pp. 319, 323, Oct., 1945. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








Review of Outstanding 1945 Gas Higher 


Court Decisions 


URING the year 1945 the high- 

er courts rendered many out- 

standing decisions involving 
both municipalities and gas corpora- 
tions. Therefore, we shall briefly 
review these important and outstand- 
ing decisions. Since many of the 
hereinafter decisions are very briefly 
explained, readers who desire details 
of specific law suits may refer to the 
citation and readily obtain and read 
the complete decision in any good 
library. 


Statute Prevails 


According to a late higher court 
decision a state statute has priority 
over a municipal charter provision 
which conflicts with or contradicts 
the state law. 

For example, in State ex rel. 
Weaver et al. v. City of Knoxville et 
al., 188 S. W. (2d) 329, reported 
August, 1945 ,it was shown that the 
City Council of Knoxville passed a 
resolution authorizing the purchase 
of the properties of the Knoxville 
Gas Company and an issue of $450,- 
000 of bonds to pay for the same. 

The legal question presented the 
court was whether a statute, which 
authorized cities to issue bonds to ac- 
quire public works, was valid or 
whether a charter provision prior to 
the state law prevails which requires 
enaction of an ordinance rather than 
a resolution for the bond issue. 


This court held the state statute 
prior and effective, saying: 

“It has long been settled . . . that 4 
municipal charter is subject to repeal 


or amendment at the will of the legis- 
lature.” 


Truck Injury 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a pedestrian injured by a 
motor truck cannct recover damages 
unless the testimony shows that the 
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injury resulted from negligence of 
the truck driver. 

For example, in Mackall v. Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, 147 Fed. 
(2d) 149, reported March, 1945, it 
was shown that a pedestrian was seri- 
ously injured by a motor truck owned 
by a gas company. In holding the 
company not liable for the injury the 
higher court said: 

“It appears perfectly clear that the 
injured girl never got to a point within 
the driver’s normal range of view.” 


Broad Damages 


Generally speaking, a damage 
judgment against a negligent truck 
driver employed by a_ gas company 
may include all damages sustained 
by the injured party. 

For illustration, in Kentucky 
Transport Company v. Campbell, 186 
S. W. (2d) 409, reported May, 1945, 
it was shown that a driver named 
Campbell was driving his truck to 
which was attached a 23-foot trailer. 
A truck and 20-foot trailer owned by 
a corporation was being operated on 
the left side of the highway and col- 
lided with Campbell’s truck. Camp- 
bell sued for heavy damages. 

The higher court held that Camp- 
bell was entitled to recover an amount 
of damages from the corporation in- 
cluding his personal injuries, loss of 
use of the truck and trailer, cost of 
repairs, and permanent injury to the 
truck and trailer. 


Driver Is Negligent 


Failure of a gas company’s truck 
driver to warn drivers of other auto- 
mobiles of an apparent danger is 
“legal negligence” for which the 
company was liable. 


For example, in Herring y. Hol- 
icer Gas Company, Inc., 22 So. (2d) 
868, reported July, 1945, it was 
shown that a man named Herring 
sued for physical injuries sustained 
by him and for the value of his auto- 
mobile destroyed in a collision with 
a trailer owned by a gas company. 

During the trial the testimony 
showed that the driver of the gas 
company’s truck decided to make the 
turn by backing the trailer into the 
intersecting: road and then drive the 
truck gradually outwardly. There 
was no traffic within view of the 
driver. He had backed only a few 
feet when he observed the lights of 
the car owned by Herring coming 
toward him over a rise in the road. 
Herring collided with the truck. 

The higher court held Herring en- 
titled to recover full damages from 
the gas company because the truck 
driver was negligent in attempting to 
turn in this manner without first 
placing on the highway flares~ or 
other means to warn drivers of other 
automobiles of the danger. This 
court said: 


“That the driver of the truck was 
grossly negligent in attempting to turn 
it and the trailer at the time and place 
mentioned, it seems to us, is not open 
to debate.” 


Robinson-Patman Act 


All contracts, combinations, and 
agreements which tend to create a 
monopoly are unlawful. However, 
definite proof must be given that a 
gas company actually violates this 
legal rule otherwise it does not violate 
any anti-trust law. 

For example, in Willard Company 
v. American, 22 So. (2d) 461, re- 
ported June, 1945, it was alleged that 
a company had violated the Clayton 
Act and the Robinson-Patman Act by 
selling products in one state for less 
than in another state. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
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higher court held that the company 
had not violated any anti-trust law 
and said: 


“The validity or invalidity of an agree- 
ment that in operation tends to restrain 
trade or to monopoly is in general de- 
termined by the element of whether it is 
or is not injurious to the public.” 


In other words, the fact that a 
product or merchandise is sold in one 
state for less than the same is sold in 
another state is not a violation of the 
anti-trust laws, unless the testimony 
proves that the public is injured. 

Also, it is important to know that 
this higher court stated that the 
phraseology of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and the subsequent two 
acts, namely the Clayton and Robin- 
son-Patman Acts, are so similar that 
any difference between the one and 
the other two becomes quite obscure. 


Within Scope of 
Employment 


An employe may recover compen- 
sation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act for injuries which re- 
sult from an accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment. 
According to a late higher court de- 
cision an employe who is directed by 
his employer to go to his work at an 
unusual time is within the scope of 
his employment from the moment he 
leaves his home. 

For illustration, in Eargle v. South 
Carolina Gas Company, 32 S. E. 
(2d) 240, reported February, 1945, it 
was shown that one evening an em- 
ploye was given special instructions 
by his superintendent to report for 
work the next day at the plant, on 
Christmas morning, on an emergency. 
The employe was killed while going 
from his home to the gas company’s 
plant. 

Although the lower court refused 
to allow compensation to dependents 
of the deceased the higher court re- 
versed this verdict. In holding the 
dependents entitled to recover com- 
pensation, the higher court said that 
an important point of testimony in 
favor of the dependents was that the 
evening before the accident the em- 
ploye had been specially instructed to 
report for work on Christmas morn- 
ing. 


Must Prove Facts 


Modern higher courts have adopt- 
ed a rule that an employe who sues to 
recover state compensation for an in- 
jury is bound to prove that he was 
injured while working within the 
scope of his employment. Other- 
wise the court will not award com- 
pensation. 
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For illustration, in Lee v. Memphis 
Natural Gas Company, 197 So. 639, 
an employe of a gas company filed a 
suit to recover compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The employe alleged that he 
slipped and fell seriously injuring his 
back and spine while doing his regu- 
lar work. 

However, since the employe failed 
to prove by fellow workmen, or 
others, that he had received the in- 
jury while doing his regular work, 
the higher court refused to allow any 
compensation. 


Company Not Notified 


A gas company is not liable in 
damages for injuries caused by an 
explosion of gas in pipes outside the 
scope of the gas company’s control 
and ownership. 

For example, in  Doxstater  v. 
Northwest Cities Gas Company, 154 
Pac. (2d) 498, reported January, 
1945, it was shown that great damage 
resulted from explosion of gas when 
a property owner attempted to light 
a gas water heater in his basement. 

The higher court reversed the 
lower court’s verdict, and held the 
company not liable, because the testi- 
mony proved that the gas company 
did not own nor control the heater or 
connecting pipes. 


Capping Is Negligence 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that it is legal negligence for a 
gas company to “cap” a discontinued 
gas pipe line. 

For example, in Goodman & 
Theise, Inc., v. Scranton Company, 
43 Atl. (2d) 111, reported August, 
1945, it was shown that a gas com- 
pany removed its meters from an 
abandoned house and capped the 
service pipe inside the cellar wall. 
Thus gas was in the pipe under pres- 
sure from the street to the main. 

Several years later a violent ex- 
plosion of gas occurred when the 
service pipe leaked. 


In holding the gas company liable 
the higher court said that although 
the service pipe was owned by the 
property owner, yet the gas in it was 
owned and controlled by the -gas 
company. 


Stabilization Act 


According to a late higher court 


decision a Public Service Commis- ~ 


sion may reasonably increase gag | 
rates notwithstanding provisions of 
the Stabilization Act. 

For example, in Western Ken-7 
tucky Gas Company v. Public ‘Sery- 7 
ice Commission, 188 S. W. (2d) 7 
458, reported August, 1945, it was 7 
shown that a gas company filed an J 
application for increase in rates. The > 
local and chief offices of the Office of 7 
Price Administration were notified 7 
but did not take an active part in the? 
matter. The Public Service Com-7 
mission rejected the application and 
refused to allow an increase. The 
gas company’s counsel appealed to 
the higher court on the grounds that 
present rates are confiscatory because 
the fair value of its property is~ 
$325,396, and for the year 1941 its 
operating revenue was $4,262.91, re- = 
sulting in a return of only 1.3 per 
cent on its rate base. 

The higher court reversed the 7 
Public Service Commission’s de- 
cision and held that the latter may | 
“reasonably” increase the rate of the ~ 
gas company unless the increase 
would violate the purpose of the Sta- 
bilization Act which prohibits in- 
crease in rates of a public utility 
without giving notice to named of- 
ficials. 





L. E. Reynolds Elected to 
Controllers Institute 


Lester E. Reynolds, auditor and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, Hartford, has been 
elected to membership in the Controllers 
Institute of America. The Institute is a 
technical and professional organization of 
controllers devoted to improvement of 
controllership procedure. 
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Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
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She wanted the vote % 
-.-and gotit! ~\ 
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IT WAS DIFFICULT to convince her lord and master, but woman 
finally won the right to vote. And because it represents today’s 
ultimate in top burner cooking, women now are insisting that 
the Harper Burner System be standard equipment on their 
new gas ranges. They want it because: 

Each burner is actually 2 burners in 1...a burner within a 
burner... both operated and controlled by a single handle. 
The small, inner cooking burner can be used entirely independ- 
ently of the outer starting burner. No other top burner pos- 
sesses this vital advantage, which insures easy, accurate control 
—just the right heat for every type of top burner cooking. 

The AGA is conducting a campaign of appliance improve- 
ment and promotion to maintain and improve the position of 
gas as the ideal cooking fuel... for cooler, cleaner kitchens. 
So far as top burners are concerned, the Harper Burner System 
meets these objectives perfectly. Copr. 1946, Harper-Wyman Co. 
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“Wo DOBLE BOUeR Nezp,,,.. 


with 
HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 
this housewife says 





COOKING OPERATIONS are quicker and more 
convenient with the Harper Burner System. 
For example, Mrs. G. R. Reed, 103 Champlain 
St., Burlington, Vt., says: 

You don’t need a double boiler for cooking 
cereals if your range has the Harper Burner 
System. It is even easy to melt chocolate in « pan 
without burning when you use the little cooking 
burner.” 








ie oan of low heats 


ORDINARY BURNERS require the use of a double boiler 

for cooking cream sauces, semi-liquid cereals, or for melt- 

ing sugar or chocolate. But the Harper Burner System 

does not. Only a small amount of heat is necessary for this 

Bete a type of cooking, and that is just what the tiny, separate 

oa Cooking Burner of the Harper Burner System provides. 

At 4 height...or even less for the exact heat desired ... its 

flame is ideal for many cooking uses requiring exact low 

heats. 

Besides making it possible to process these foods more 

conveniently, the Harper Burner System saves fuel and 
time... all important advantages to the housewife. 


The Harper Burner System operates on the unique 
principle of “2 burners in 1”...a STARTING 
BURNER plus a small, economical COOKING : : 
BURNER, both controlled by the same handle. It is NOTE: A mew and improved Harper Burner System is 
subject-to finer gradations of low heats—greater now available for range manufacturers who are produc- 


viper y—thas any other top burner. ing de luxe ranges. Harper-Wyman Company, 8562 Vin- 
cemnes Avenue, Chicago 20, IIl. 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM ™*c"™ 
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Musical Recordings Popularize Gas 
and Promote Good Will 


California Companies Celebrate 
Fifth Year of Evening Concerts 


OUTHERN California Gas Co. 

and Southern Counties Gas Co. 

of Los Angeles have conclus- 
ively demonstrated the advertising 
and publicity value to gas utilities of 
company-sponsored radio broadcasts 
that accent the cultural note in radio 
entertainment. 

Six nights a week, 52 weeks a year, 
for more than five years, these Cali- 
fornia utilities have jointly sponsored 
a two-hour program of classical 
music which comes on the air at 8 
p.m., with the simple announcement, 
“Your Gas Company Presents the 
Evening Concert.” 

October 1, 1945, marked the fifth 
anniversary of the gas companies’ 
radio concert hour, obviously a long 
enough period of time to demonstrate 
the value of such good-will adver- 
tising for utility concerns. 

An effort is made to invest these 
programs with an air of dignity and 
refinement. This is accomplished by 
holding ‘“‘commercials” to a minimum, 
a policy, which the two Los Angeles 
gas companies have found, tends to 
maintain listener appeal. 

The musical selections are com- 
prised entirely of recordings. The 
selections are made by the radio sta- 
tion’s announcer from KFAC’s large 
library of recordings. The gas com- 
panies merely specify that the se- 
lections be classical. The programs 
have at times included light operas by 
Gilbert and Sullivan but the general 
policy is to exclude grand opera, 
one reason being that most grand 
operas are too long to be possible of 
presentation in two hours. 


Commercialism 
Minimized 

The announcements are of two 
types. The non-commercial intro- 
ductory announcement is purposely 
phrased to include no reference to 
business and is confined to the simple 
statement by the announcer, “Your 
Gas Company Presents The Evening 
Concert.” These non-commercial in- 
troductions are varied seasonally to 
key them to such holidays as Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, New Years, Eas- 
ter, Fourth of July, etc. Typical of 
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the seasonal introductions is the one 
used last Thanksgiving Day. It 
read : 


“Today your gas company’s Eve- 
ning Concert brings you a program in 
the mood of Thanksgiving. This 
year Thanksgiving has a special depth 
of meaning for most of us. The 
world has so recently emerged from 
war. There are times when we can- 
not be quite as articulate about our 
thoughts and feelings as we would 
like to be. And it is on such oc- 
casions that music offers us its great- 
est solace. We hope that our listen- 
ers will find this Evening Concert a 
welcome Thanksgiving Day Interlude. 
The selections you are about to hear 
are in the spirit of Thanksgiving.” 


In keeping with the seasonal theme, 


the musical program for Thanks- 
giving Day included Prayer of 


Thanksgiving, an Old Dutch Air, and 
Missa Solemnis by Beethoven. 


The strictly commercial announce- 
ments are injected three times in the 
course of an evening. They are kept 
short and snappy and are phrased 
to bring to the radio audience’s at- 
tention, briefly but pungently, the ad- 
vantages of gas as a fuel and gas 
appliances as home conveniences. 

A typical commercial is the fol- 
lowing: 


“Perhaps nothing is more annoying 
to a man than to step jauntily into 
the shower, whistling a merry tune, 
only to find there’s no hot water. And 
a sure sign of trouble from the lady 
of the house is to have the same ex- 
perience when she’s faced with a stack 
of dishes. But those annoyances will 
be a thing of the past in your new 
Freedom Gas Home tomorrow. Your 
new automatic gas water heater will 
have an abundance of hot water, al- 
ways ready, for every use. And you'll 
never need give it a thought or con- 
sider your pocketbook. Your family 
can still enjoy their showers—even on 
wash day. Your new automatic gas 
water heater means so much hot 
water, at such little cost—you’ll won- 
der how you ever got along without 
ag 


Representative of the high plane 
of the musical presentations is a pro- 
gram lifted at random from the De- 
cember, 1945, schedule. 
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Monday, December 3, 1945 


Barber of Seville—Overture, by 
Paisiello, Boston “Pops” Or- 
chestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. 

Symphony No. 1 in C Major, by 
Beethoven, B.B.B. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Tosca- 
nini. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist. 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, by Mac- 
Dowell, Boston “Pops”? Orches- 
tra, conducted by Arthur Fied- 
ler. 

Symphony No. 13 in G Major by 
Haydn, NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Toscanini. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Incidental Music, by Mendels- 
sohn, Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Artur Rodsinski. 


New Friday Feature 
Introduced 


In the main, the weekly programs 
are planned to present piano selec- 
tions on Monday night, violin selec- 
tions on Tuesday and vocalists on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights. 
Light operas are given on Saturday 
nights. For instance, on Saturday, 
December 1, the Evening Concert 
program offered by the gas com- 
panies presented Carmen, by Bizet, as 
played and recorded by the Orchestra 
of l’Opera Comique of Paris, con- 
ducted by Elie Cohen. The follow- 
ing Saturday night there was pre- 
sented Le Nozze di Figaro by Mo- 
zart, as played by the Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera Company under the 
direction of Conductor Fritz Busch. 

Starting with the Evening Con- 
cert’s sixth year in October, 1945, a 
Friday night feature idea was intro- 
duced under which all selections for 
that one night are confined to a single 
type of music or the compositions of 
one composer. Such restricted pro- 
grams have included a night of cham- 
ber music, music by English com- 
posers, an all-Debussy program, etc. 
Other Friday night feature programs 
deal with music of special appeal to 
children, with festival music, a Pan- 
American musical program. 





Distribute 25,000 
Programs Monthly 


Southern Counties Gas Co. and 
Southern California Gas Co. jointly 
finance the issuance of a printed pro- 
gram containing the evening radio 
show schedule for a month at a time. 
These are distributed free at the main 
office, and at the branch offices 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

The program is a booklet, 9x4 
inches in size, printed on book paper. 
Since 1941 the front cover of each 
monthly booklet has been adorned 
with a linoleum cut designed by 
Frantz Geritz, a Los Angeles artist, 
of one of the great composers. Up to 
the December, 1945, issue, Geritz had 
designed 55 such cuts featuring Bach, 
Brahms, Gounod, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Wagner, 
Mozart, Handel and other famous 
composers. 


876,000 Special 
Programs Mailed 


The two gas companies collab- 
orated in a special promotion pro- 
gram of two months duration at the 
time of the radio show’s fifth anni- 
versary last fall. 

For October (anniversary month), 
a special small-size concert program 
was issued, 3x6 inches in size, print- 
ed on green paper. One such pro- 
gram was issued for October and 
November. This miniature edition 
was issued for special mailing to gas 
company customers. A _ total of 
876,000 were mailed as “stuffers” 
with the October gas bills to custom- 
ers of the two firms in Los Angeles, 
the Harbor District, Beverly Hills, 
Santa Monica, etc. 

The regular sized program was is- 
sued again, beginning with Decem- 
ber. The monthly distribution of 
the regular programs ranges from 
23,000 to 26,000 all of which are 
called for in person. In December, 
25,500 programs were handed out 
over the counters of the company’s 
various offices. 


Anniversary Widely 
Advertised 


A comprehensive advertising pro- 
gram was also carried out as part of 
the two months special promotion 
campaign. The radio concert was 
advertised by means of 24-sheet 
posters on billboards in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. Twenty per 
cent of the streetcar advertising cards 
customarily used for general adver- 
tising by the two gas companies were 
diverted in October and November 
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“It’s the FLAME that 
makes it perfect 








| IT’S THE FLAME that broils and 
bakes to your standards of perfec- 
tion! Flame gives you speedy heat 
—even heat—any shade of heat on 
the double-guick! 





2 IT’S THE FLAME that gives silent 
~. gefrigeration. Not a single moving 
part to wear. Its “cold” is constant, 


dependable, flame- perfect! 





Bis THE FLAME that has the 
speedy “recovery” to supply oceans 
more hot water as needed — to meet 
hurry-up repeat calls for every- 
body! And gas flame is economical! 










SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
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® Fepecal procrens of thee world’s finest vecended man: bengia to yun EVERY night, 

ecepe Swedes, by your Gay Company's “Evening Concert’ Dial om ~ it's @ listening 
Bakes year! emmy meses amd sxe! Com progres: rack monty ave 
yours foe the ashing — call for your copy at any Gas Company Ofer. 
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"the supply of Gas Apelioncer is still Gmited 


The fifth anniversary of the gas companies’ radio hour was publicized in a 
special two months promotion campaign by means of newspaper advertise- 
ments in the Los Angeles metropolitan dailies, one of which is shown here. 
Original size five columns wide by 16 inches high. Run in two colors using 


blue for border and gas flame. 


to publicize the radio program. Sup- 
plementing the above, display adver- 
tising copy in different sizes was 
carried in the metropolitan newspa- 
pers. 

In some instances, two-thirds of 
the space in a 6-column display ad 
featured the radio program. One 
advertisement run in October in the 
four Los Angeles daily newspapers 
devoted space three columns wide by 
15 inches deep to the radio hour, 
carrying a picture of a famous com- 
poser and six typical evening concert 
programs. The balance of the space 
was devoted to general gas company 


advertising. 

In other newspaper advertisements 
only 6x6 inch sections of the main ad 
were boxed off to call attention to the 
radio concert. Throughout the year, 
however, the gas company newspaper 
advertisements carry tag lines calling 
attention to the hour and the station 
on which the Evening Concert goes 
on the air. 

The special promotion was handled 
under the direction of J. G. Spauld- 
ing, advertising manager for the gas 
companies. The newspaper copy was 
prepared by McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
a Los Angeles advertising agency. 
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Brings Heavy Fan Mail | 


Just how many people listen to the | 


gas company radio program is a mat- 
ter on which the advertising depart- 
ment of the two companies have no 
accurate figures available. As proof 
of the popularity of the concerts, 
however, the utilities point to the 
25,000 and more programs for which 
people call personally each month. 
That the program is popular and 
serves aS a tremendous good-will 
creator is a known fact, proven, the 


gas companies point out, by the vol-| 


ume of written comment which ar- 
rives by mail each week. These 


mailed praises come by letter, post- | 


card or written on scraps of paper 
or the backs of gas bills. 
Samples of the comment are: 
“Your program is very much a| 
part of our daily schedule here and | 
I hope it will continue in its pres- | 
ent scope of beauty and excel-| 
lence.” 
“The Concert Hour is the high | 
light of the radio for me.” | 


“Your program is indeed an| 
oasis in a vast desert of tasteless- | 
ness and blatancy.” 

The Southern California-Southern | 
Counties radio program has also won| 
favorable comment from the radio, | 
advertising and gas industries and in| 
1944 was given honorable mention 
in the National Public Utilities Ad- | 
vertising Association “Better Copy” | 
Contest as an outstanding educational | 
program. | 

One of the reasons for the pro-| 
gram’s popularity, it has definitely | 
been proven, is the use of a minimum | 
of commercial announcements, which | 
have deliberately been toned down to | 
be in keeping with the dignity and 
austerity of the balance of the pro-| 
gram. The Gas Company’s phone | 
number is not mentioned nor are the | 
listeners urged to write in for ariy- | 
thing. 
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...You get the trenching jobs done faster 
and at less cost... because of their... 


RUGGEDNESS 
MOBILITY 
SPEED 
POWER 


SUPERIOR 


DEPENDABILITY 


MANEUVERABILITY 


THE CLEVELAND 


TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLEVELANDS Save More... 


- Because They Do More 








SUPERIOR 


167 41st Street 





For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


GAS METERS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Underground Gas Purification 


N THE MANAGEMENT of a 
gas company I had occasion at 

one time to be in need of a couple 
of gas purifiers. Due to local condi- 
tions we decided to build them under- 
ground of concrete for the following 
reasons. 

First: No erection of buildings to 
house them. 

Second: No cost of heating the 
buildings 6 months in the year. 

Third: The hazard that is involved 
in changing purifiers indoors, or 
having to watch the men so closely 
when working in the boxes. There is 
less of this in the outside purifier. 

Fourth: Low construction cost of 
concrete purifiers. 

Fifth: The boxes being even with 
the ground, the shovelling out of the 
boxes required little labor and the 
filling them was a matter of either 
pushing the oxide in, or dumping it 
from a truck. 

Lastly and most essential of all 
was the life of the oxide when work- 
ing at an even temperature (about 
60 degrees) the year round. This 
made the oxide last longer, as well 
as the fact that the activity of the 
oxide was more effective than in the 
case of a box entirely outside and 
subject to freezing temperatures. 


By 
Arthur J. Smith 


Gas Engineer 
Chicago, Ill. 


We first made an excavation large 
enough to hold the two purifiers and 
an 8 way Gas Machinery valve in the 
center. Then we placed the cast iron 
mains in the bottom and poured con- 
crete under and all around them so 
that they were thoroughly embedded, 
laying the floor of both purifiers and 
floor for the 8 way valve room in the 
center. 

We erected forms on all sides and 
ends almost to the ground level, leav- 
ing just enough space for the cover 
and an outside plate between the 
purifier tops and the street surface. 
Also an additional form was set in 
the larger form, which made the 32 
inch water seal for the purifier 
covers. In the purifier boxes a two 
inch concrete ledge was included to 
hold the purifier trays. 

The 8 way valve was set in the 
center and connected to the inlet and 
outlet piping and to both inlets and 
outlets of both purifier units. The 
pouring of the concrete was done 
after the proper amount of reinforc- 
ing rods were placed in the forms 
and was allowed to stand for several 
days to dry. 


Plan and elevation of two underground water-seal purifiers with covers removed. 
Steel plates over lids are flush with ground level. C.I. pipe for inlets and outlets 
embedded in concrete. Trays rest on concrete ledges. 


/2'°" 








The top covers for both purifiers 
were welded to a 32 inch curtain on 
sides and ends which dropped into 
the water seal as the top was low- 
ered. 

Our General Electric centrifugal 
water sealed gas boosters operated at 
a pressure of 27 inches water column 
with a capacity of 100,000 cu. ft. 
per hour. Block and tackles on tray- 
eling frames were used to raise and 
lower the covers. 

When the job of filling the boxes 
and lowering the covers was com- 
pleted, the surface could be used for 
temporary open storage. 

The water seal was provided with 
steam coils as a precaution, but heat- 
ing was not needed even in the sever- 
est cold weather. . 

Operation was maintained at even 
temperatures ; unloading and loading 
of boxes required but little supervi- 
sion and the men worked in the open 
alr. 


I believe that underground install- § 


ations for gas purification can be 
effectively and economically operated 
particularly in the colder zones and 
in plants that operate during the day 
only. 

The elevated boxes with drop bot- 
toms and mechanical loaders are pref- 
erable for plants operating 24 hours 
a day. 
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GAS METERS 








RADAR 


Lambert Meter Co. 
Plainfield, N. J. | 

















COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


Automatic Water-Gas Controls 
Hydraulically-Operated Valves 
for Air, Gas, and Steam 


The GAS MACHINERY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















FOR WARM AIR FUR- 
NACES AND HOT WATER, 
STEAM AND VAPOR 
BOILERS 

NU-TYPE ductless burner that 
performs perfectly with nat- 
ural, manufactured or mixed 
gas. 







; * MBIA 
(COLUMBIA 
GAS BURNERS 


Popular with scores of 4 — 
utilities and thousands 
of home owners. Sim- 
plifies problem of con- 
verting to gas Tamper- 
proof controls, quiet : 
operation, high efficiency, posi- 
tive performance. Easily install- 
ed. Negligible service require- 
ments. Each installation in a 
neighborhood sells many more 
because of its simplicity, econ- 
omy and ease of control. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing St., Toledo 7, Ohio 





LAVINO Activated Ox- 
ides: are made specifi- 
cally for maximum sul- 
phur removal. Their ca- 
pacity and activity are controlled factors—so 
that performance is thorough, uniform every 
time. Maximum trace removal and shock re- 
sistance. For loads of all sizes, from traces to 
the heaviest. 


Supplied in two forms: 


Unmixed: ready for mixing with your own 
carrier. Lavino Activated Oxide is read- 
ily adaptable to your own plant—what- 
ever its size or requirements. 


Sponge: furnished ready-mixed, carefully 
coated on large, tough, specially selected 
shavings. 


Lavino Activated Oxides are distinguished by 
a special Lavino process to minimize the for- 
mation of mold or other fungus growth. 





E. J. LAVINO—— 
and Company 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 
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Pressure Switch 


Designed especially for long re- 
liable life this pressure switch is 
rugged and accurate. Features in- 
clude sealed-in snap action switch 
approved by Underwriter’s labora- 
tory for electrical loads up to 6 am- 
peres at 64 volts D.C. and 10 am- 
peres at 110 volts A.C. Pressure 
adjustment can be securely locked 
and sealed against tampering. Di- 
rect wire connections are made 
through the grometed opening in 
the steel cover to the insulated ter- 
minals to eliminate spliced wires. 
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Pressure Switch 


Diaphragm is of Fairprene to with- 
stand wide changes in temperature. 
A mushroom shaped plate of re- 
stricted travel prevents stressing of 
diaphragm. Large area of dia- 
phragm and switch action assure 
close differentials. Full %” inlet 
prevents clogging. Husky mount- 
ing bracket can be adjusted to meet 
individual requirements of cable 
connection. Snap action switch 
can be changed to normally-off or 
normally-on by moving one wire. 
All parts are rustproof. Pressure 
ranges up to 150 lbs. P.S.1. 

Manufactured by The Nason 
Company, 7663 Epworth Blvd., De- 
troit, 4, Mich. 


Wire Rope Clamp 


A new wire clamp called Cabl-Ox 
has been developed by the Nunn 





““Cabl-Ox’’ Cable Clamp 
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New Equipment 


Manufacturing Company, 2125 
Dewey Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 

This clamp, incorporates a new 
and exclusive wedging action in its 
component parts. The unit is alloy 
steel, cadmium plated for weather 
protection, streamlined for neat ap- 
pearance and freedom from obstruc- 
tion. Easily assembled by un- 
skilled labor and readily disas- 
sembled for the tightening of 
stretched lines or other uses. Made 
in all standard sizes from 1/16” to 
Vu"" 

Illustrated folder describing the 
product available on request. 


Air Separator 


Under trade name “‘Airfuge,” a 
new separator for removing mois- 
ture, oil, scale, etc., from com- 
pressed air is announced by The 
Swartwout Co., 18511 Euclid Ave.., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. Utilizing the 
centrifugal principle, it features 
simplicity of construction and oper- 
ation and highly efficient separa- 
tion. 

Air entering the inlet is diverted 
positively to the inner wall of the 





‘‘Airfuge’’ Separator 


round body and unwanted sub- 
stances whirl out of the air stream 
and drain to the bottom. The clean- 
ed air may be taken off horizontally 
or vertically from pipe-tapped ports. 
An integral float-operated trap re- 
leases condensate automatically. 
Separator is made of high-tensile 
iron; interior parts of corrosion-re- 
sisting materials. Bottom easily re- 
moved if necessary for cleaning. 
Made in three sizes for varying ca- 
pacities and with a range of pipe 
connection sizes. Bulletin S-13 de- 
scribes it. 


Grove Check Valve 


The Grove Chexflo Valve is de. 
signed for simplicity and safety, 
Operation is effected by a synthetic 
rubber tube, stretched over a slot- 
ted, cup-shaped metal core, which 





Grove Chexflo Valve 


expands to open and contracts to 
close. Due to the fact that this ex- 
pansible tube closes instantly on 
balanced flow, prior to the com- 
mencement of back flow, there is no 
tendency to establish pressure im- 
pulses, shock or water hammer 
through the flow line. The flexive 
tube, possesses a uniform and con- 
stant spring rate which avoids in- 
ertia being.set up to cause opera- 
tion beyond flow requirements. This 
unit is particularly suited for han- 
dling highly corrosive and erosive 
air, gases or liquids. Full details in 
Bulletin 610 are available through 
Grove Regulator Company, 6483 
Green Street at 65th, Oakland 8, 
California. 


Diaphragm Pressure Switch 


Originally designed to automati- 
cally control the intercooler flap on 





Aerotec Pressure Switch 
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and Appliances 


fighter planes, this exceptionally 
sensitive diaphragm pressure 
switch is now available for other 
applications. 

Specifications received from the 
Aerotec Company of White Plains, 
New York, show a sensitivity of 
1/100 of an inch of water on sta- 
tionary applications. 


Tool for Gasket Renewal 


This new tool opens pipe flanges 
for gasket renewal—quickly, easily, 
and safely. Eliminates the hazard- 
ous hammer and chisel method. 
With Flange-Jacks, pipe flanges 
may be opened or closed without 
damage to flange faces, and with- 
out danger from sparks—an im- 
portant factor when working on in- 
flammable lines or in presence of 
gas fumes. Danger to personnel 
from chips and flying wedges is 
also eliminated. 








Flange Jack For Pipe Lines 


Flange-Jacks operate with a mini- 
mum of labor—important in tight, 
cramped locations. They exert 
Pressure smoothly and evenly— 
eliminating vibration along the 
Pipeline and the possibility of caus- 
ing new leaks in nearby joints. 
Capable of opening joints against 
a load of 15 tons—without damage 
to the flanges. 

Simple in design, jaws are heavy, 
One piece steel forgings; screw 
points are case hardened. Standard 
sizes open all 2” to 20” flanges and 
hold them in alignment. 

Made by T. G. Persson Company, 
224 Glenwood Avenue, Bloomfield. 
New Jersey. 





Stack Gas Analysis 


The Davis Emergency Equipment 
Co. Inc., 45 Halleck Street, Newark 
4, N. J., announces a new small 
portable instrument, known as the 





Stack-O-Meter, (Exclusive license— 
Wm. O. Heblek Co. Patents) for in- 
dicating CO, stack temperature and 
draft readings. 

All readings are taken on one 


45 


meter. CO, percentage readings 
are obtained from gas samples 
collected through a hand aspirator 
bulb. Stack temperatures are read 
on the same dial, obtained electri- 
cally from a thermocouple mounted 
in the gas sampling tube. Draft 
measurement is obtained through a 
separate tube, but read on the same 
meter. 

The meter dial reads 0 to 20% 
CO. in black figures, temperature 
on a red scale 0 to 1000°F. and 
draft in tenths of inches of water on 
a green scale. 

A safety switch automatically 
shuts off battery current on closing 
the cover of the instrument box. 

Sampling hose, hand aspirator, 
thermo couple sampling and dratt 
sampling tubes all located in the 
one case. Case is 12” x 13” x 5”. 
Weight of case with complete in- 
strument is 11 lbs. 

Electrically operated, the only 
maintenance is that of an occasion- 
al replacement of batteries, which 
are of the standard flashlight type. 
Further details on request. 





Rapid Heating Calculator 


A new calculating device for 
measuring radiation for steam and 
hot water heating systems is now 
available after several years of 
research and use by heating au- 
thorities. 

This device, ‘‘Heat-O-meter’ con- 
sists of a round dial 644” dia., with 
two concentric celluloid printed 
discs to determine the correct 
amount of radia- 
tion, and can be 
used by anyone 
without previous 
technical train- 
ing. Its operation 
is rapid, not in- 
volving subtrac- 
tions, divisions, 
complicated mul- 
tiplication, nor 
the use of a form- 
ula. A’ simple 
turn of a dial and 
the correct an- 
swer is given. 

The dial in- 
cludes sizes of 
mains, returns, 
risers, radiator 
sizes and capaci- 
ties, round and 
sectiona: boiler 
net ratings, chim- 
ney flue sizes 
and _ capacities 


with minimum and maximum 
heights. Also hot water tank sizes 
and capacities, fuel oil tank sizes 
and capacities, hot water generator 
capacities and other valuable heat- 
ing information for plumbers, 
steamfitters, architects, builders, 
burner and heating salesmen. 

Additional information may be 
obtained by writing to American 
Gas Journal, New York. 





Heat-O-Meter 
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Home Study Course on 
Natural Gas 


For some years the University of Kan- 
sas at Lawrence, Kansas, has been conduct- 
ing a Home Study Course on Natural Gas. 
This course is primarily for persons en- 
gaged in the industry who wish to extend 
their knowledge while still actively em- 
ployed. It is especially helpful to the 
younger men whose opportunities for ex- 
perience have been limited, but it covers 
the fundamentals of the various phases of 
the industry to such an extent that it has 
proved valuable to seasoned executives. 
Its subject matter covers the whole field of 
natural gas operations, from origin to 
utilization. 

This course was proposed by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, and after much consid- 
eration the University of Kansas was 
asked to prepare a text and to conduct a 
course through its extension division. The 
text was published in 1934 and the course 
has been in continuous operation since 
that time under the personal supervision of 
Professor C. M. Young. The material of 
the text was reviewed and criticised by an 
advisory Committee of the A.G.A., com- 
posed of eminent specialists in different 
phases of the gas industry. Considering 
the fact that the industry changes con- 
stantly, and no revision of the text could 
keep pace, supplements are prepared from 
time to time, to keep it up to date. These 
supplements are sent to all students who 
have completed the work as well as those 
currently engaged in it. This course 
covers the entire industry except company 
organization, financing and rates; in other 
words, it deals with the physical aspects 
of the industry. It consists of twenty- 
seven assignments some of which have 
two, and in one case three, sections. Each 
assignment or section is followed by ques- 
tions which are to be answered by the 
students. Students are permitted to sub- 
mit lesson reports as rapidly as they wish, 
and each is encouraged to continue the 
work regularly and systematically. Ex- 
perience has shown that the course may 
be completed in as short a period as five 
months, but the large majority of students 
require a period extending over the greater 
part of two years. This necessarily de- 
pends on the previous preparation of the 
student and the amount of time he is 
able to devote to study. 

The cost of the course to individual 
members and to employees of member 
companies of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, as well as to all residents of the 
state of Kansas is $54.00. For all others, 
the fee is $72.00, payable in advance; or 
$74.50 on a time payment plan. 

Enrollments are accepted at any time. 
Application blanks and any further in- 


‘ 


formation desired will be gladly furnished 
by either the University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, or Kurwin R. Boyes, Secretary, 
American Gas Association, ar Lexington 


Avenue, New York 17, N. 


Nat. Gas and Oil Reserves 


Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Western Oil & Gas Association at Los 
Angeles on December 19, Wesley E. Dis- 
ney, Washington representative of the or- 
ganization declared that America’s oil re- 
total 22 billion barrels. 

Natural gas reserves, he stated, are es- 
timated at 140 trillion cubic feet, having 
increased two-thirds in the past five years. 

Mr. Disney asserted that during the war 
oil discoveries totaled 8,200,000,000 barrels 
while consumption was 9,800,000,000, this 
reducing the reserves by 1,600,000,000 bar- 
rels. About 85% of the wildcat wells 
drilled proved to be dry holes, he reported. 

Mr. Disney declared that more oil must 
be discovered in this country or the im- 
portation of oil is the only alternative 
faced by the oil industry, which, he said, 
has an equally serious effect on the gas 
industry which uses so much natural gas 
for distribution in many sections of the 
country. 


serves now 


Savannah-St. Augustine 
Gas Co. to Change Title 

The Georgia Public Service Commission 
has authorized the Savannah-St. Augustine 
Gas Company to form a new company 
for the acquisition of gas properties in 
Florida. 

Under the reorganization plan the com- 
pany will acquire the Sanford and Orlando 
plants of the Florida Power Company and 
issue securities totaling $1,210,000. 

The new name of the company will be 
South Atlantic Gas Company. H. Hansel 
Hillyer is president of the Savannah-St. 
Augustine Company. 


Duguid Manager Jacksonville 
Gas Corp. 


W. Harold Duguid has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
Jacksonville Gas Corporation, according to 
an announcement by William J. Walsh, 
chairman of the corporation’s executive 
commtitee. He replaces Alva F. Traver, 
who has resigned but will remain in the 
organization as a member of the board. 

Duguid has been a resident of Jackson- 
ville for 35 years and for 18 years has been 
employed by Jacksonville Gas. He has 
served in every department including sales 
and service as well as at the plant. He 
was formerly sales manager and assistant 
general manager. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Assn. Elects Officers and 


Directors 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Association, held in the William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, January 16, the following 
officers and directors of the Association for 
the year 1946 were elected: 


President: B. D. Phillips, T. W. Phillips 
Gas & Oil Co., Butler, Pa. 

Vice-President: E. M. Borger, The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

Secretary: B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer and Asst. Secretary: P. L. 
Kesel, 1015 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Executive Secretary: Mark Shields, 2619 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Directors: C. E. Bennett, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; E. M. 
3orger, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; E. J. Egan, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; H. D. Free- 
land, Union National Bank, Waynesburg, 
Pa.; D. P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; J. H. Isherwood, Allegany 
Gas Co., Port Allegany, Pa.; Dan S. 
Keenan, Carnegie Natural Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh; B. D. Phillips, T. W. Phillips Gas 
& Oil Co., Butler, Pa.; H. H. Pigott, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; S. C. Pres- 
ton, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh; G. E. Welker, United Natural Gas 
Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Honorary Directors: T. B. Gregory, 
Union Heat & Light Co., Pittsburgh; F. F. 
Schauer, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

The following committee chairmen were 
named for the year 1946: 

Finance: W. P. Sadler. 

Membership: Dan S. Keenan. 

Program: Virgil Bowyer. 

Technical: Dr. R. W. Miller. 


Electrical and Gas Assn. of 
New York 


H. C. Calahan, General Representative, 
General Electric Supply Corporation, was 
elected President of the Electrical and 
Gas Association of New York Inc. at its 
annual meeting held January 16th. Other 
officers elected were: First Vice President, 
T. H. Joseph, President, E-J Electric In- 
stallation Co.; Second Vice President, 
James Boyd, Eastern District Manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; Third 
Vice President, J. W. Walter, President, 
John W. Walter, Inc.; Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent, J. M. Winer, President, Dynamic 
Electronics-New York Inc.; Treasurer, 
James A. Sackett, Sales Manager, Kings 
County Lighting Company; Secretary, C. 
A. Norton, Sales Manager, Pierce Lab- 
oratory Inc.; and Assistant Secretary, H. 
A. Olson, Manager, Atlantic Sales District 
Lamp Dept., General Electric Company. 
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W. Virginia Revises Survey With 
Return of Personnel 


With the return of Dr. Paul H. Price, 
State Geologist, the West Virginia Geo- 
logical Survey has almost regained its pre- 
war personnel strength. During the war 
years over one-third of the staff was on 
leave, serving with the armed forces or 
allied services. 

Dr. Price held the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Army Specialist Corps as 
Mineral Resource Specialist. After inten- 
sive training in the United States and 
England on Military Government and Civil 
Affairs, Col. Price served with the British 
Military Government in France for six 
months as special advisor on mineral re- 
sources, coal, limestone, and ground 
waters; and for a year in Germany in the 
G-4 Division of Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces as Chief of 
Saar Unit of Solid Fuels Section, super- 
vising maintenance and operation of coal 
mines. 

Dr. A. J. W. Headlee, Survey Chemist 
and Gas Analyst, resumed his duties the 
first of the year. 

Dr. J. L. Hall, assistant to Dr. Headlee, 
is still on active duty as Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Navy. 

Dr. E. T. Heck, Geologist, returned in 
December after 214 years as Lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy, having served in New- 
foundland, Canada, North Africa, and va- 
rious parts of the British Isles. 

John P. Nolting, Geologist, was called 
to active duty in 1940. As Lieutenant 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, he served for 
three years in India as District Engineer 
in Kurmitola, Base Section Engineer in 
Karachi, and Assistant Base Section Engi- 
neer in Calcutta. 

Miss Mary Jane Newlon, Librarian, 
joined the American Red Cross in 1943 and 
was assigned to the Recreation Division in 
Calcutta, India. 

Dr. Price advises that a new and com- 
prehensive program of survey work is 
under way. 


O.P.A. Approves Delivered 
Prices on Kitchen Cabinets 


Effective December 31, 1945, national re- 
tail delivered prices have been approved 
by OPA Order Number 4801, under MPR 
188, on kitchen cabinets and sinks manu- 
factured by the American Central Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Connersville, Ind. 

The established retail ceiling prices on 
the individual units in the line are identical 
throughout the U. S. 

This OPA order marks the first time 
that national retail delivered prices have 
been established on a line of kitchen cab- 
inets and sinks. 

In commenting on the new prices, C. 
Fred Hastings, General Sales Manager, 
stated that American Central had made 
application for national delivered prices in 
response to the request of many distrib- 
utors and dealers. 

By the approval of national delivered 
Prices, American Central becomes another 
in the increasing number of kitchen equip- 
ment manufacturers who have changed 
recently from f.o.b. factory to delivered 
retail pricing policies. 
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1946 Officers and Directors 
Oklahoma Utilities Association 


President: A. F. Potter, District Man- 


ager, The Gas Service Company, Bartles- 
ville. 

First Vice President: S. I. McElhoes, 
Director, Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma, Chickasha. 

Second Vice President: L. A. Farmer, 
President, Northern Oklahoma Gas Com- 
pany, Ponca Cigy. 

Treasurer: E. C. Joullian, President, 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation, 
Oklahoma City. 

Secretary: Miss Kate A. Niblack, 625- 
626 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Directors elected for 3-year term: Glenn 
C. Kiley, Vice President, Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company, Oklahoma City; 
Frank B. Long, Vice President, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, Tulsa. 

Directors elected for 1-year term: E. C. 
Joullian, R. K. Lane, President,. Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma, Tulsa; 
S. I. McElhoes, J. Y. Wheeler, Oklahoma 
Manager, Lone Star Gas Company, Ard- 
more; W. L. Woodward, President, Zen- 
ith Gas System, Inc., Alva. 

Directors—Hold-overs: L. A. Farmer, 
J. C. Happenny, President, Oklahoma 
Power and Water Co., Sand Springs; A. 
F. Potter, W. R. Thomas, Oklahoma Man- 
ager, Southwest Natural Gas Company, 
Ada. 

D. S. Kennedy, Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, Oklahoma City, is the retiring 
President of the Association. 


Home Builders Exposition 


Chicago will be the setting February 25- 
28 of the largest home building exposition 
that has ever been presented in America, 
according to Paul S. Van Auken, Conven- 
tion and Exposition Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 

With the huge exposition hall of the 
Stevens Hotel as a setting, more than 160 
exhibitors will play host to at least 5000 
builders, architects, realty dealers and 
mortgage bankers. The exhibitor list, a 
veritable “Who’s Who” of the building in- 
dustry includes: American Gas Associa- 
tion, American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corp., Bryant Heater Co., 
Chrysler Airtemp Div., Crane Co., Johns- 
Manville, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Muel- 
ler Furnace Co., C. A. Olson Co., Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Co., Roberts & Man- 
der Stove Co., Servel, Inc., A. O. Smith 
Corp., Surface Combustion Corp., White- 
Rodgers Electric Co. 

This exposition will blueprint the home 
planning for tomorrow. “Every effort 
will be made to show how the moderately 
priced home can be achieved in attractive 
architectural design,” Van Auken ex- 
plained. The convention sessions will be 
compact studies of opportunities and prob- 
lems confronting the industry. They range 
from topics dealing with job opportunities 
for returned veterans to building financing, 
and the vital housing problem for all 
America—the most widely discussed 
“must” program of today. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


February 


11 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Biloxi, Miss. 


19 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Chicago, Il. 


18-19 Technical Conference on Do- 
mestic Gas Research, Cleve- 
land. 


March 


11-12 Oklahoma Utilities Assn. An- 
nual Convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 


19 Federal Power Commission 
Hearing, Charleston, W. Va. 

21-22 New England Gas Association, 
Annual Business Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Boston. 


21-22 Southern Gas Association, 
Galveston, Tex. 


29-30 American Gas Assn. Confer- 
ence on Industrial and Com- 


mercial Gas, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 


April 
8-10 Mid-West Gas Association. 


16-18 A.G.A. Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conferences, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


23-25 Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


May 
7-8 A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, Annual Spring Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Gibson Hotel. 


7-9 Pennsylvania Gas Assn. 38th 
Annual Meeting, Wernersville, 
Pa. 


“MI 
' 
© 


National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, Annual 
Meeting and Convention, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


17-24 International Petroleum Expo- 
sition, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


June 
3-5 American Gas _ Association 
Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 


18-21 Canadian Gas Association, 39th 
Annual Convention, Manor 
Richelieu Hotel, Murray Bay, 
P. Q., Canada. 


October 
7-11 American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Convention and 
Exhibition. 
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American Gas Association 
Activities 


A. G. A. Midwest and Southwest 


Personnel Conference 


The eighth meeting of the American Gas 
Association Personnel Conference was held 
at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebraska, 
on January 9. Mr. C. C. Jolley, Personnel 
Director of the Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, elected Chairman of the 
Conference last November, presided for the 
first time. The Conference was well at- 
tended by executives in charge of indus- 
trial relations of the gas companies of 
that area. 


{In opening the meeting Chairman Jolley 
reviewed the activities of the group since 
its formation in October, 1944, reviewed 
general trends in personnel management 
and outlined the problems ahead which in- 
dicate an even greater need for the group 
in the future. 


The handling of returned veterans was 
the first subject discussed. All companies 
represented reported about 90 per cent of 
their employees in the armed services had 
returned and most of them have been 
placed in better jobs. The men are re- 
turning with enthusiasm and valuable ex- 
perience. A few unusual situations were 
outlined and discussed. 

Problems in connection with the return 
of the normal work-week were keenly dis- 
cussed in light of general developments. 
The employee benefit policies of the vari- 
ous companies were reported and discussed. 
The trends in contract negotiations were 
interestingly revealed as evidenced from 
recent experiences of those present. 

The Conference decided to hold four 
additional meetings in 1946—in March, 
June, September, and November. The next 
meeting is to be held in March at the 
Phillips Hotel in Kansas City, the exact 
date to be announced. Further informa- 
tion can be secured from C. C. Jolley, Per- 
sonnel Director, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chivago 6, Illinois. 


The American Gas Association South- 
west Personnel Conference held its elev- 
enth meeting in New Orleans on January 
11. Mr. H. D. Carmouche, elected as Chair- 
man of the Conference on June 5, presided. 
Arrangements for the New Orleans Con- 
ference were made by W. H. Senyard, Di- 
rector of Personnel of the Louisiana 
Power & Light Company. Mr. Kurwin R. 
Boyes, Secretary of the American Gas As- 
sociation, opened the Conference with some 
observations on the general situation and 
offered several suggestions on the conduct 
of the Conference which were favorably 
received. 

Considerable time was profitably devoted 
to the reporting and discussion of problems 
arising out of a return to a normal week 
and contract negotiations. No particular 
difficulty in satisfactorily placing employees 
returned from the armed forces was re- 
ported. Some recently developed employee 
retirement and thrift plans were reviewed 
for the information of those present. A 


discussion of supervisory training plans 
and pre-employment testing for job assign- 
ment disclosed some interesting observa- 
tions and information. Plans for the next 
Conference will be announced by the Chair- 
man, H. D. Carmouche, General Superin- 
tendent,’ Houston Pipe Lime Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


A.G.A. at National Restaurant 
Exposition 

The American Gas Association is spon- 
soring The Commercial Gas Cooking 
Center at the first postwar Exposition of 
the National Restaurant Association. 
This 27th Annual National Restaurant 
Convention and Exposition will be held 
on March 26, 27, and 28, at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. 

The National Restaurant Exposition has 
always been attended by a large number 
of commercial gas men and manufactur- 
ers’ representatives of commercial gas 
cooking equipment who find this Exposi- 
tion an excellent opportunity to make close 
contacts with their customers. Those who 
attend the Exposition will have the op- 
portunity of seeing the latest in commer- 
cial gas cooking equipment and in the 
other gas fired appliances suitable for use 
in restaurants for the purpose of water 
heating, dishwashing, sterilizing and other 
purposes. 

The Commercial Gas Cooking Center 
will be an exhibit space fitted up as a 
lounge to provide a pleasant gathering 
place for renewing old acquaintances and 
meeting newcomers in the food service in- 
dustry. 


. 


Thorp Heads Laboratories 
Research Staff 


Promotion of Chester A. Thorp of the 
American Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratories to the position of Chief Engineer 
of Research was announced this month 
by R. M. Conner, Laboratories Director. 
Mr. Thorp’s promotion establishes an over- 
all supervision of all Laboratories’ re- 
search activities as part of the expansion 
program now underway in connection with 
reconversion to regular peacetime oper- 
ations. 

Well known as a utilization engineer, 
Mr. Thorp came to the Laboratories in 
October following his release from the 
Navy as a Lt. Commander. He formerly 
headed the Gas Appliance Laboratory 
jointly maintained by Southern California 
Gas Company and Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Thorp will 
have charge of all research activities at the 
Cleveland and Los Angeles Laboratories. 


Service Men Return to 
Laboratories 
Ten former members of the American 


Gas Association Testing Laboratories staff 
serving in the armed forces have been re- 


leased and have returned to their positions, 
augmenting the present staff and making 
possible expansion of testing and research 
activities undertaken as the result of in- 
creasing appliance manufacturing. Eight 
have been employed at the Cleveland Lab- 
oratories and two at the Los Angeles Lab- 
oratory. 

Those returning to Cleveland are: Major 
Bruce A. McCandless; Naval Lt. Walter - 
B. Kirk; Captain Robert T. Hlavin; First 
Lts. Howard L. McPherson, Donald F. 
Leverett, Frank E. Hodgdon, and Carl F. 
Geltz and Staff Sgt. William R. Willes. 
Captain John J. Kavanaugh and Technical 
Sgt. David G. Willich have returned to 
Los Angeles. 


New Research Bulletin on Gas 
Mixing on Press 


Release of important technical data help- 
ful to the gas industry in meeting winter 
peak load demands is to be made in the 
near future, according to the Mixed Gas 
Research Committee of the American Gas 
Association, a joint committee of the 
Natural Gas Department and the Technical 
Section. The new information will be 
supplied in the form of a research bulletin 
of the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories where the work was con- 
ducted. 

The scope of the study includes substi- 
tution of gases with heating values ranging 
from 800 to 1800 Btu per cubic foot for 
three different selected natural gases repre- 
sentative of those commonly distributed. 
They may be identified as (1) high heat- 
ing value, (2) high methane, and (3) high 
gravity combined with high inert natural 
gas respectively. 

New interchangeability equations have 
been developed for determining limits of 
flash-back, lifting and yellow tipping when 
natural gas is employed as the base gas. 
Expected to be of considerable interest to 
utilities is the development of a method 
of calculating formula factors and evalu- 
ating gases, formerly complicated and 
time-consuming. This has been simplified 
by the provision of calculation sheets re- 
quiring only simple mathematics. Their 
use makes it possible for operators to 
evaluate possibilities of interchange of spe- 
cific gases directly without previously hav- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the basic 
theories involved or complete familiarity 
with the textual content of the new bul- 
letin. 

The new equations supplement previous 
mixed gas research studies which were de- 
voted principally to substitutions for man- 
ufactured gases and were subject to veri- 
fication on a representative group of con- 
trol appliances under extreme conditions of 
utilization. 


New A.G.A. Research Technical 
Advisory Group Formed 


F. M. Banks, chairman of the Committee 
on Domestic Gas Research has announced 
the recent formation of a technical ad- 
visory group known as the Technical Ad- 
visory Group for Burners, Controls and 
Accessories Research to develop and su- 
pervise new domestic gas research projects 
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in the burner and accessories field under the 
chairmanship of Dr. William R. Hains- 
worth, Vice President in Charge of En- 
gineering, Servel, Inc. The members of 
this new group which held its first meeting 
in December are: Philip S. Harper, Har- 
per-Wyman Company, Chicago; B. A. 
Johnson, Minnneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Minneapolis; Dean Olds, The 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kan.; Paul Sagar, General Controls Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Lyman M. Van der Pyl, 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company, 
Pittsburgh; and C. C. Winterstein, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. The 
active projects over which this group has 
assumed supervision are: 

Project DGR-1-B Research in develop- 
ment of 100% primary air at- 
mospheric injection gas burners. 

Project DGR-2-B Research in the ef- 
fect of ambient -temperatures 
on primary air injection, flame, 
and other gas burner operating 
characteristics. 

Project DGR-3-B Research in design 
methods of preventing closure 
of gas pilot burner primary air 
openings by dust and lint. 

Project DGR-4-B Investigation of ex- 
tent of gas flame impingement 
allowable for satisfactory com- 
bustion. 

Project DGR-5-B Research in pilot de- 
sign, construction and perform- 
ance. 

Project DGR-6-B Research in  funda- 
mentals of noise of extinction 
of large gas burners. 


A.G.A. Conference On Domestic 
Gas Research 


The Technical Conference on Domestic 
Gas Research of the American Gas As- 
sociation being held at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, February 18 and 19, is specifically 
for engineers and other technical person- 
nel of gas companies and appliance manu- 
facturing companies. 

There will be technical and semi-techni- 
cal illustrated papers on the various re- 
search projects of the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research and other activities in 
the general field of domestic gas research. 
At the general sessions papers will be pre- 
sented by representatives of the A.G.A. 
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Testing Laboratories which will cover the 
technical high-lights of the research work 
that has been done recently on the active’ 
projects. These presentations will include 
work done in the fields of Gas Cooking Re- 
search, Gas Burner and Pilot Research, Gas 
Water Heating Research and Gas House 
Heating Research. In addition to papers by 
the Laboratories personnel, a representative 
of the Case School of Applied Science will 
present a paper on “An Analysis of the 
Corrosion Problem in Gas Water Heaters.” 
A paper will be presented on “Corrosion 
in Gas Furnaces and Boilers—The Problem 
and Approaches to its Solution.” This 
problem has been assigned to Battelle 
Memorial Institute. A special feature of 
the Conference will be a motion picture on 
humidity conditions and condensation in 
homes which will be presented by the 
Housing Research Division of Purdue Re- 
search Foundation. Another presentation 
by a Purdue representative will be a paper 
on “Research Problems in Venting Gas 
Heaters.” 


Luncheons during the two day confer- 
ence will be addressed by E, J. Boothby, 
President, American Gas Association, and 
Lyle C. Harvey, President, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 

The afternoon individual panel sessions 
embrace the activities of the several tech- 
nical advisory groups of the Committee 
on Domestic Gas Research. They will be 
conducted by the respective chairmen of 
each group: 


Technical Advisory Group for Domestic 
Gas Cooking Research, 
Charles M. Mayer, Acting Chairman, 
The Tappan Stove Co. 
Technical Advisory Group for Domes- 
tic Gas Water Heating Research, 
L. R. Mendelson, Chairman, The Hot- 
stream Heater Co. 
Technical Advisory Group for Central 
Gas Space Heating Research, 
Keith T. Davis, Chairman, Bryant 
Heater Company. 
Technical Advisory Group for Direct 
Gas Space Heating, 
E. C. Adams, Chairman, Adams Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 
Technical Advisory Group for Burners, 
Controls & Accessories Research, 
Dr. William R. Hainsworth, Chair- 
man, Servel, Inc. 





Edison Medal Award 

The New Jersey Utilities Association 
announces that the Edison Medal for 1945 
has been awarded to Philip Sporn, Execu- 
tive Vice. President of the American Gas 
& Electric Service Corporation, for his 
“contributions to the art of economical and 
dependable power generation and _ trans- 
mission.” 

Mr. Sporn received his engineering edu- 
cation at Columbia University. He joined 
the engineering staff of American Gas and 
Electric Company in 1920 and became 
chief electrical engineer in 1927. In 1933 
he was made chief engineer of the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company and all 
associated companies, and in 1934 elected 
Vice President of the American Gas and 
Electric Company in charge of all engi- 


neering. With the formation of the 
American Gas and Electric Service Cor- 
poration on January 1, 1934, Mr. Sporn 
was elected Vice President of that Cor- 
poration in charge of all engineering ac- 
tivities. 

Cassidy Is Vice-President 

Of Consolidation Coal Co. 


Appointment of Samuel M. Cassidy as 
vice-president of Consolidation Coal Co. 
in charge of its Kentucky operations be- 
came effective Feb. 1. 

Mr. Cassidy resigned’ as vice-president 
of Weirton Coal Co. to take the post and 
will have headquarters at Jenkins, Ky. 

Consolidation announced Mr. Cassidy 
will become the president of a new com- 
pany to be incorporated soon and operate 
the Kentucky properties. 
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Proposed Plant for Gasoline 
from Natural Gas 


United Gas Corp. has applied to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for 
authority to acquire certain securities of 
the Carthage Hydrocol Inc. 

According to the application, Carthage 
Hydrocol, Inc., proposes to build a plant 
near Brownsville, Tex., the initial cost of 
which is expected to be approximately 
$14,000,000, to manufacture gasoline from 
natural gas by the use of a process known 
as the Hydrocol process. 

The plant is being designed for a ca- 
pacity of processing approximately 60,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas a day, with a result- 
ing calculated production of approximately 
5,900 barrels of gasoline with a relatively 
high octane rating, and 1,100 barrels of 
Diesel fuel oil and other oils. 

The application disclosed that approxi- 
mately one-half of the original cost of the 
new plant, a figure somewhere between 
$7,000,000 and $9,000,000 would be bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and secured by a first mortgage on 
all the present and future properties of 
Carthage Hydrocol, Incorporated. 


Oil and Gas Resources in 
the Orient 


A source of crude oil in China has been 
developed in the Yumen field on the Shi- 
hyouho River in Kansu Province, North 
China. The field is some 2000 miles from 
the seacoast and 450 miles from Lanchow, 
capital of Kansu Province. It is 8200 feet 
above sea level on the southern edge of 
the Gobi Desert. 

The Yumen field was discovered in 
1939, when the National Resources Com- 
mission started the drilling of a test well 
near oil seepages along the Shihyouho, 
which had been known for 2000 years, in 
order to provide urgently needed oil after 
the Japanese had blockaded all the Chinese 
ports. The drill struck oil at 500 feet. 

The field is now producing 4000 bar- 
rels per day from 25 welis at the 500-foot 
and 1400-foot levels to supply a small 
refinery which was built to process this 
crude. It is expected that large-scale pro- 
duction eventually will be developed in the 
Yumen field. Other areas of the country 
show promise of additional important oil 
deposits and will be fully explored. 

Formosa, which had been held by the 
Japanese for some 50 years is known to 
possess rich deposits of natural gas. Oil 
production and refining facilities may have 
been developed by the Japanese. 

Two Universal Oil Products Co. engi- 
neers, Dr. Gustav Egloff and W. B. Shan- 
ley, leave by air for China to make a 
preliminary study and to recommend steps 
to be taken to: 

(a) Improve the operations of refineries 

now running. 

(b) Place in operation refineries now 
operable. 

(c) Effect repairs, replacements and 
modifications required to place dam- 
aged refineries in service. 

(d) Coordinate and expand refining fa- 
cilities for present and future re- 
gional and national needs of China. 
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t ‘CP’ Gas Ranges!” 


@. Attention, Mr. Appliance 
_Deolert Will you give me a little 
range education? 

A. Glodly, Mrs. Homemaker! 
Whot's on your mind? 





I'd Like to Ask a Few Questions abou 







@ 
& 


Q@. What does “CP” mean, ony- 
way? 


A. That's ao question everyone is 
asking!—The trade mark CP is the 
stamp of approval found on gas 
ranges that have been built to un- 
usually rigid standards. If your 
range is marked CP, you con be 
most certain of cooking perfection! 














@. Then “CP” is NOT the nome 
of a range? 

A. No—it's used in addition to o 
brand name. Some 20 manufac- 


turers will be producing CP gas 
ranges.—All CP ranges will be 
pre-tested and approved before 
they ore delivered to the dealer 








Q. What's so outstanding about 
o CP gas range? 

A. Wish we had the space to list 
all the advontages! Here are a few: 


your oven on ond off, even though you're 
miles eweyt 








But 
“barrel” of money? 


sotisfaction in knowing that your 
modern gas range will last a long, 
long time. 








@. All the girls in my club cre 
“range conscious”! When shall | 
tell them they can see this new CP 
gas range? 

A. Any time now. In coming 
months numerous manufacturers 
will be releasing CP gos ranges. 
We're as anxious as you are! 





@. And WHERE can we buy a 
CP range? 

A. At The Gas Company or other 
dealers of high quality gas ranges. 








DON'T MISS 
The Junior Cooks’ Breakfast Club 
On The Air — Every Saturday. 
Consult your locol paper for time 


and station. 


Fug. 


rae ere 


Where there's a choice— 
Gas ts preferred! 


THE MEANING OF “CP” 
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EXPLAINED IN CARTOON 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Company used the above newspaper copy, 5 column: 


wide, as part of their January advertising campaign. 


Featuring CP gas 


ranges, this novel presentation adopts the conversational principle boarder- 
ing on the comic strip style to assure attention. 





Roper Adds to Sales Staff 


The following additions to the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., sales staff have been an- 
nounced. 

Morton B. Kammerer, will be working 
with vice-president W. J. Foster in terri- 
tory which includes the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Morton B, Kammerer 


From 1931 until 1942, Mr. Kammerer 
gained a rich background of experience 
in household appliance sales work. During 
the last nine and a half years of this 
period, he was affiliated with the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company, Washington, 
D. C. From February 8, 1937, until late 
1942 he was manager of the retail Re- 
frigeration and Range Division of the 
sales department. 

Reynolds R. Davis has recently been 
appointed district representative with head- 
quarters at Lubbock, Texas. In covering 
west Texas and New Mexico, he will 
work under the supervision of J. C. Mans- 
field out of the Dallas office. Since Mr. 


‘ 


Reynolds R. Davis 


Davis was raised in the panhandle of 
Texas and is thoroughly familiar with 
west Texas, he will be right at home in 
this territory. 


Dan Sullivan recently joined the Geo. 
D. Roper Corp. in Los Angeles, where 
he will work with H. Hall. During the 
war, Mr. Sullfvan worked for three years 























Dan Sullivan 


at the Lockheed Company as mechanic 
and service liaison. Prior to this, he was 
affiliated with the Southern Counties Gas 
Company in the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. 

he 


Demmler with Research Dept. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


Lt. Louis F. Demmler, USNR, on leave 
from Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh advertising agency, has _ re- 
turned to become director of the agency’s 
research and merchandising department. 
He joined KM&G in 1939 as director of its 
gas appliance promotion division. 









T. C. Wescott Appointed Pres. 
Ebasco Services Inc. 


Electric Bond and Share Company, New 
York, announces the appointment of T. C. 
Wescott as President of Ebasco Services 
Incorporated its service subsidiary. Mr. 
Wescott succeeds S. R. Inch who becomes 
Vice Chairman. 





T. C. Wescott 


Born in Maine and graduating from 
University of Maine, Mr. Wescott has 
been with the Bond and Share system in 
various engineering and executive capaci- 
ties for 35 years. During this period, he 
has had extensive business and engineering 
experience in industrial and utility work 
both in this country and abroad. 

Company officials stated that this ap- 
pointment was made in connection with 
the expansion of Ebasco’s engineering and 
technical services to industrial and public 
utility clients outside the Bond and Share 
system. 


a 


Staff of Field Welding Engineers 
Increased by Lincoln Electric 


In line with its program for expanding 
the staff of field welding engineers to serve 
all users of welding, The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announces the 
addition of the following district office rep- 
resentatives. 


Omer W. Blodgett has been appointed 
welding engineer for the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, area. 


Frank Boucher has been appointed weld- 
ing engineer in the Detroit, Michigan, area. 

R. K. Kewley has been appointed weld- 
ing engineer in the Cleveland, Ohio, terri- 
tory. 

G. B. Moseley has been appointed weld- 
ing engineer in the St. Louis, Missouri, 
area. 

Captain L. J. Cogan, recently released 
from the United States Army, has returned 
to his duties as welding engineer in the 
Philadelphia area, with office at 3938 Mar- 
ket Street. 
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American-Standard Advertising 
Program 


“American-Standard plans an extensive 
national advertising program for 1946,” ac- 
cording to Mr. H. L. Spindler, Manager of 
Advertising and Sales Promotion of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


Corporation. “Advertisements will appear 
regularly in carefully selected general 
magazines and farm publications. Adver- 


tising in building publications and trade 
papers will tie in effectively with the cam- 
paign conducted in consumer media. Spe- 
cial publications will be used to cover 
other important markets such as schools, 
hospitals, hotels, and the marine field.” 

Mr. Spindler said, “Our advertising will 
be highlighted by the new Mark of Merit, 
the striking symbol of fine heating and 
plumbing displayed on products in the 
complete American-Standard line. This 
Mark of Merit represents the sun and 
water. The sun symbolizes warmth and 
represents heating; the waves suggest 
water and represent plumbing. Together 
they form a Mark of Merit which stands 
for the family of heating and plumbing 
products we make. 

“Our objective is to give the public one 
visual symbol by which they can identify 
everything we make, and to establish this 
symbol as a recognized standard of quality 
to buyers of heating equipment and plumb- 
ing fixtures. The Mark of Merit will be 
featured prominently in all American- 
Standard advertisements during the next 
several months.” 























The trade name “STAMANCO” stands for 
specialized experience. . .leadership in de- 
sign. . .and finest quality workmanship. In 
fact, it epitomizes all those desirable char- 
acteristics that make for the highest degree 
of economy and satisfactory operation in gas 
holders, hi-pressure tanks, and purifiers. Photo 
at right shows an example of “STAMANCO” 
engineering excellence--one of our 750,000 
cubic foot Wet Seal Gas Holders recently 
installed at Pittsfield, Mass. This is the FIRST 
All- Welded Gas Holder permitted to be 
erected in the State of Massachusetts. 


Before you invest in such equipment, it will 
pay you to talk over your requirements with 
one of our engineers and get a bid on a 
“STAMANCO” quality job. 





MANUFACTURING 


FABRICATORS 


Not Affilicted With Any Other Builders of Gas Holders 


Noma Acquires Refrigeration 
Corp. of America 


Acquisition of Refrigeration Corp. 
marks the second step in Noma’s expan- 
sion into the durable consumer goods 
field. 

The company entered the home equip- 
ment field in December by purchasing 
Estate Stove Co., producers of gas and 
electric ranges. 

John Bess will continue to serve as 
president of Refrigeration Corp. and no 
change in management or policy is con- 
templated. 


Bendix Appliances Appoints 
H. A. Hall in Minneapolis 


H. A. (Al) Hall has been appointed 
divisional sales manager for Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, according to W. F. Linville, 
sales manager. The division includes Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. 

Mr. Hall has been part of the Bendix 
picture almost since its inception, having 
started as a “factory distributor” special- 
ist, training dealers and salespeople in the 
southern California territory. 

He also pioneered in refrigeration, as a 
retail salesman for the I. K. Stover Co. 
and advanced to district manager. 

Later, Mr. Hall was regional field mer- 
chandiser for Montgomery Ward’s west 
coast stores, handling all major appliances 
and radio. 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany Names Marsteller 
Advertising Head 

Wm. A. MarsteHer has been appointed 
General Advertising Manager of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, it was 
announced last month by A. J. Kerr, Vice 
President of Sales of the Rockwell Or- 
ganization. 





Wm. A. Marsteller 


Mr. Marsteller has been Vice President 
in charge of Sales, Advertising and In- 
dustrial Relations of Edward Valves, Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind., a subsidiary of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

He is President of the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association and a Di- 
rector of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association and the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club. 

Subsidiaries and Divisions of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co. will continue to 
program and place their own advertising. 
Mr. Marsteller’s work will be of a coordi- 
nating and directing nature. 


Milton W. Heath Returns to 
Tree Service Activity 


After nearly four years of service 
abroad in the armed forces, Milton W. 
Heath, who originated and developed vege- 
tation surveys for gas companies over a 
decade ago, has returned to active work 
again. 

During the interim, the Heath Tree 
Service, Inc., of Wellesley, Mass., has been 
conducted under the direction of Mrs. 
Heath. 

While abroad, Mr. Heath had oppor- 
tunity to observe gas company conditions 
in France, Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries. 


W. S. CADWALLADER 


Following retirement as Chicago District 
Manager for Roper on November 1 last 
year, W. S. Cadwallader died Dec. 27, at 
Miami, Florida, age 58 years. 

Mr. Cadwallader had been with Roper 
19 years. As District Manager, he was in 
charge of the Metropolitan Chicago Area. 

Forty years in the gas industry has 
made Mr. Cadwallader one of the best 
known men in the field. 





New Home of Handley-Brown 
Heater Company 


Mr. H. E. Handley, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, of the Handley Brown 
Heater Company, Jackson, Mich., an- 
nounces the completion of its new factory. 
The plant is scientifically planned to meet 
the expanded production program of 
Handley Brown’s gas water heaters and 
gas conversion burners. 

The new factory is an all steel and brick 
structure of monitor type design. The 
distinctive front with continuous window 
construction houses the general offices, en- 
gineering, and experimental laboratory. 
Mr. Handley states that all departments 
were engineered to insure the best pos- 
sible working conditions with space lay- 
outs, lighting and work areas designed to 
handle increased processing. 

Handley Brown products, while designed 
for domestic applications, are functional 
elements in the hot water supply and the 
heating of the offices. H-B gas conver- 
sion burners installed in boilers in the 
laboratory and the display room provide 
heat for all but the production area of the 
factory. In the factory proper, General 
Gas Light Company’s No. 165 space heat- 
ing units are installed to provide individ- 
ually controlled heating. 


K. L. Dynes, Factory Manager 
Domestic Thermostat 


Domestic Thermostat Co., Los Angeles, 
has announced the appointment of Ken- 
neth L. Dynes, a national known produc- 
tion executive in the gas appliance field, 
as factory manager, with complete super- 
vision over production at the company’s 
two plants in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Dynes graduated as an engineer 
from the University of Illinois in 1924 and 
later took post-graduate work in mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

He served 9% years with Grayson Heat 
Control, Ltd., Lynwood, Calif., holding 
the position of vice president. 


CLEVELAND 
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New Factory of Handley-Brown Heater 
Company at Jackson, Mich. 


New Welding Society Award 


To stimulate undergraduate interest in 
welding, funds have been donated by A. F. 
Davis, of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, O., for the A. F. Davis Under- 
graduate Welding Award, which will con- 
sist of four cash prizes totaling $700 to 
be presented annually to authors and pub- 
lications for the best and second best 
articles on welding published in undergrad- 
uate magazines or papers during the pre- 
ceding year. Any undergraduate of a col- 
lege, university, or institute of technology 
in the United States or Canada is eligible, 
but the paper must be published in an 
undergraduate publication. Judges selected 
by the Educational Committee of the 
American Welding Society will select the 
winning paper in July of each year on the 
basis of originality of the paper and thor- 
oughness in which the subject is covered. 
The awards will be as follows: $200 each 
to the author of the best paper and to the 
publication in which it appears, and $150 
each to the author and the publication for 
the second best paper. 

Presentation of the first A. F. Davis 
Undergraduate Welding Awards for 
papers published between now and July 1, 
1946 will be made at the next annual 
meeting in October, 1946. 

—— —+fe—_____ 


Bastian-Blessing Names French 
Public Relations Director 


The Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Jerry French Public Rela- 
tions Director for the Rego division, an- 
nounced Ellsworth L. Mills, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. French, who has been with the firm 
for several years, was formerly the pub- 
lisher of the Merchandise Mart Review, 
a business magazine sponsored by Marshall 
Field & Co. He will head up a greatly 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. Phone CHerry 2351 
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expanded advertising and publicity pro- 
gram for The Bastian-Blessing Company. 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany Acquires Arcade Mfg. Co. 


Acquisition of the Arcade Mfg. Co. 
Freeport, Illinois, by the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh has been 
announced by Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, 
President and Chairman of the Rockwell 
Company. 

Arcade, incorporated in 1885, started as 
a manufacturer of feed grinders; plows, 
other agricultural implements and coffee 
mills. Through the years, the line was ex- 
tended to include more than 300 items, and 
gradually the manufacturing emphasis 
changed to foundry equipment, hardware 
for the refrigeration industry, and miscel- 
laneous cast iron and wood toys. 

Present management of the Company 
will be continued, except that L. L. Munn, 
for many years president of Arcade, will 
retire within the near future. 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular tur 

nace oils with equal efficiency 

using same burner. 

P, M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











CONNELLY tron SPONGE 


High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself.. the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it 1ower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs 


If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you... 
there is no obligation on your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8. ILL. 
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I can supply you with the Crude 
Bog Iron Ore, used in Coke and 
Gas plant, as purifier. 


WILLIAM VENNES 
259 - 6th Avenue 


Grand’Mere, Que. 
Canada 











ENGINEERS WANTED 
Wanted—Gas Engineers with experi- 
ence on design of Carburetted Water Gas 
Plants and Equipment. United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 1401 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Gild of Ancient Supplers has com- 
pleted its 1946 organization and plans two 
major gatherings: Ninth Anniversary Din- 
ner at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., dur- 
ing the May 21-23 convention of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association; and the an- 
nual Convocation and Wassail at Atlantic 
City, at the convention of the American 
Gas Association. é 

Plans for both affairs were discussed at 
a meeting of the Great Council at the En- 
gineers’ Club, New York, Jan. 24. Harry 
A. Grassmann, Inner-Tite Clamp Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., was reelected sergeant-at- 
arms, and Joseph A. Messenger, Buell En- 
gineering Co., New York, was elected to 


the newly created office of Master of 


Lempert Bieter Co., Tet... .. 6... cs naccccass 43 West Gas Improvement Co. ...............-. -- 
Ea: et. is Be bd kbd eden ddan ais 52 Whitehead Metal Products Co. .............. — 
IRON OXIDE Gild Activities for 1946 Revels. Also present were Mayor Joe A. 


Mulcare, Mulcare Engineering Co., New 
York; Immediate Past Mayor C. Edwin 
Bartlett, Bartlett & Co., Philadelphia; 
Keeper of the Treasure Glenn H. Niles, 
consulting engineer, Ridgewood, N. J.; and 
New York Warden J. Albin Johnson, Ruud 
Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Mayor Mulcare announced appointment 
of other Wardens as follows: Philadelphia, 
W. Roberts Cameron, General Coal Co.; 
Boston, George P. Velte, American Stove 
Co.; Atlanta, David S. Sharpe, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp.; Milwaukee, John H. Fagan, 
J. H. Fagan Co.; Houston, Stephen D. 
Dav, Barrett Co.: and San Francisco, Ken- 
neth C. Tomlinson, American Meter Co. 





“JOURNAL” 


High Pressure 
RANGE: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
100-10,000 M 
won of Pipe—Inches %- 


Cu. Ft. 
Pipe 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lhbs. per sq. in., 1-500 


Sum of Absolute Pressures— Length 
Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 30-00 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 


Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 





cover with complete instructions. 


350 Each 
Postpaid 





GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


Low Pressure 
RANGE: 


of Gas Per Hour— 
10 to 500 M 
Diameter—4” 
(includin 
tual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 


Specific Gravity-——1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 


Made of gmrable celluloid, encased in a convenient leatherette 
Actual size 6% x 7% 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 17 








to 48” 
standard and ac- 


Pipe—Feet 30- 











unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 





The mark of 


3-15 26th Ave. 
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Book Review 


Gas Analysis & Testing of Gaseous 
Materials, U. J. Altieri, B.S., Chief 
Chemist, Eastern Gas and Fuel As- 
sociates, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the American Gas Associ- 
ation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 560 pages, size 6 x 9 inches; 
price to Association members $5.00, 
non-members $7.50, postpaid. 

It is a comprehensive book of 
standards for sampling, analyzing 
and testing gases and gas mixtures 
containing varying amounts of 
liquids and solid dispersoids. It gives 
clear understandable details about 
materials and processes in the gas 
phase, particularly as applied in the 
great variety of situations arising in 
and related to the gas industry. 

Chapters I to VI cover kinds of 
materials, processes, local factors, and 
purposes of work; properties and 
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composition of gases; measurement 
of quantity and flow; selection of 
methods of sampling, instrumenta- 
tion and process control; apparatus 
and reagents; common operations ; 
general calculations. Remaining 
chapters, VII to XX, are devoted to 
specific methods, tests and facilities 
showing usefulness of analysis and 
testing of materials and processes in 
the gas phase. 

The American Gas Association 
Committee on Revision of the Gas 
Chemist’s Handbook assigned to the 
author the task of revising the gas 
analysis chapter of the “Gas Chem- 
ists’ Handbook” and writing the text 
to cover important subjects listed by 
the Revision Committee. These new 
subjects comprise about three-fourths 
of the text. Thus, a comprehensive 
book of standards for gases and gases 
containing varying amount of liquids 
and solids is now available. 





‘Federal Power Commission Notes 


Hope Natural Gas Co. 


The Federal Power Commission has 
received (1) an application from the Hope 
Natural Gas Company, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, requesting authority to construct 
and complete by December 1, 1946, a 
number of major additions to its present 
transmission system in West Virginia in 
order to meet the alleged increasing 
demands of its wholesale customers, prin- 
cipally The East Ohio Gas Company, and 
an application filed by The East Ohio 
Gas Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, for 
permission to construct a 144-mile pipe- 
line extending from Hope’s outlet at the 
Ohio-West Virginia state line to the out- 
skirts of Cleveland, Ohio. The estimated 
cost of the Hope constructions is $5,237,- 
500 and that of The East Ohio Company, 
$4,620,000. 


According to Hope’s application, it has 
along with other independent producers, 
been prospecting for several years for 
gas in Wyoming County, West Virginia 
and “considerable reserves have been dis- 
covered.” The company is carrying on 
negotiations with the independent pro- 
ducers in Wyoming County for long-term 
contracts for the purchase of natural gas 
and is itself engaged in, extensive drilling 
in that area. The application states that 
the unprecedented demands of domestic 
customers during the present winter and 
the prospect of continued increases neces- 
sitate the connection of these reserves to 
its system during the present year. It 
adds that in a second effort to meet the 
increased demands, Hope has entered into 
negotiations with Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company for a long-term 
contract through which it would be sup- 
plied with an additional 25,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas per day from the 
additional facilities Tennessee is seeking 
to acquire and operate in its application 
filed under Docket No. G-678. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 


The Federal Power Commission has 
issued a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to Northern Natural Gas 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, author- 
izing the construction and operation of 
facilities that will increase the delivery 
capacity of the company’s gas pipeline 
system to its market area north of Clifton, 
Kansas, from an estimated 260,000 Mcf 
to 270,000 Mcf of gas per day. The 
facilities will cost about $1,407,748, and 
are being constructed to meet the com- 
pany’s firm requirements in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Construction consists of thirty miles 
of 24”, and twenty miles of 20”, pipe. 


Pipe Line Authorized 

The Federal Power commisison has an- 
nounced authorization for construction of 
a 40-mile natural gas pipe line to serve 
Nashville, Tenn. The commission granted 
the Tennessee Natural Gas Line, Inc., a 
certificate for a pipe line to extend from 
Westernia, Tenn., to Nashville. It will 
connect facilities of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission company with those of the 
Nashville Gas and Heating company. 





Koppers Takes Over 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Acquisition of the entire common stock 
of Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation, 
of Westfield, N. J., by Koppers Company, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, is announced in a joint 
statement issued by J. N. Forker, Kop- 
pers vice-president, and Linden Stuart, 
president of the New Jersey company. 

Koppers Company, Inc., is a designer ahd 
builder of coke ovens and manufacturer of 
byproducts from coal, and Wailes Dove- 
Hermiston Corporation is a manufacturer 
and contractor of bituminous coatings for 
the protection of iron and steel against 
corrosion. 


N. E.G. A. Meeting 
(Continued from page 18) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., outlined recent de- 
velopments in distribution practices, 
and Hall M. Henry, Director of Gas 
Operations, NEGEA Service Corpo- 
ration, talked about the new develop- 
ments in the gas industry. “There is 
a new spirit in the gas industry,” he 
said, “and it is spending far more for 
production and other research, and 
for sales promotion than ever be- 
fore.” He cited many instances to 
show the forward movement of the 
gas industry. : 

A short business session was held 
at which the following 1946-47 Oper- 
ating Board of Directors was elected. 
Chairman, S. F. McCallister, Man- 
chester, Vice-Chairman, Charles W. 
Rainville, Jr., Salem, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edwin R. Clark, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Directors: R. B. Barger, Hartford; 
Herbert C. Jones, New England 
Power Service Co., Boston; George 
P. Langton, Arlington; Edward 
Niederer, Jr., Manchester; Harry J. 
Patterson, Lowell; George C. Pearl, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co, 
Norwalk. 





S. B. Severson Elected President 
Dominion and Republic 
Companies 


S. B. Severson, formerly Vice President 
and General Manager of the Republic 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Inc., and the 
Dominion Natural Gas Company, Ltd., 
was elected President and General Man- 
ager of those companies at meetings of 
the Directors in Buffalo, New York, and 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada, January 23rd. 


Mr. Severson has been an executive of 
prominent water, oil, gas, and_ electric 
companies in the United States and Can- 
ada since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1907. 


He has been Vice President of the 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., Inc., 
and the Dominion Natural Gas Company, 
Ltd., since 1924—The Republic Light, Heat 
& Power Co., Inc. serves manufactured 
and natural gas in numerous communities 
in western New York, including Niagara 
Falls, Tonawanda, Kenmore, Batavia, and 
Dunkirk. 

Mr. Severson is at present First Vice 
President and Director of the Natural 
Gas & Petroleum Association of Canada, 
Vice President and Director of the United 
Fuel Investments, Limited of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and has been prominent in the 
affairs of the Canadian Gas Association 
for a number of years. 

Mr. John R. Reeves, General Superin- 
tendent of the Dominion Natural Gas 
Company, Ltd., was elected Vice Presi- 
dent of that company to succeed Mr. 
Severson. 








eit comes as ONE PART 





elts stocked as ONE PART 





e it’s installed 


as ONE PART 





ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 





that’s why the Dresser Bellmaster Joint 


saves time all around 


The Bellmaster Joint, an exclusive Dresser 
development, is the only bell and spigot joint 
that is shipped and installed as a unit. 

No handling of loose parts means reduced 
warehouse costs, and faster installation. After 
the pipeline is built, unused joints can be 
returned to stock easily. 

The engineering back of the Bellmaster has 
given cast-iron pipe users what is even more 
important—unusual flexibility through the re- 
silient gasket seal that assures permanent tight- 
ness and protects the line from leaks and breaks. 

This joint is for new construction—it is not 
a repair device. When ordering the pipe, specify 
“Bellmaster pipe, for use with Dresser Bell- 
master Joints”. For more information, write 
for Catalog 441-A or send us your inquiry. 

* * * 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pa. 
In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas 


In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 








Protected ... Because it's 
Completely Enclosed 





No exposed working parts .. . this rugged 
new joint, completely enclosed by the 
bell, affords virtual freedom from harm- 
ful corrosive attack. No parts protrude 
to chip and break off. 
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